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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—~>— 


N Thursday, Sir Stafford Northcote made his second state- 
ment forthis year as to the probable'vost of the Zulu war. He 
reckoned that since the beginning of the financial year, it would 
have cost us half a million a month up to the end of July for 
military expenses alone, another half-million in all for naval 
expenses, and half a million more to finish up, after July came to 
anend. Thus he now reckons at £3,000,000 the expenditure 
which on the Budget night he reckoned as likely to be fully 
covered by £1,900,000. In consequence of this extra demafid, and 
of another insignificant supplementary estimate, Sir Stafford 
Northcote now expects a deficit of £1,163,000 on the year, even if 
the revenue, as he hopes, comes up to his estimates; and he 
will ask power on Monday to issue Exchequer bonds, to the 
amount of £1,200,000 to meet this deficiency. But he antici- 
pates no permanent deficiency from this cause. He hopes that 
our South-African colonies will repay us the sum by which he 
is deficient, as their contribution to the Imperial expenditure on 
the war. On matters of this kind, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is certainly an optimist. 











Sir Bartle Frere grows on us, on acquaintance, and must grow 
even more rapidly-on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. His despatch 
of June 18th, acknowledging receipt of the telegram notifying 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appointment and advent, is a really great 
<omposition, though couched in a somewhat obsolete school of 
quasi-parental displeasure. Through thirty-one paragraphs 
he lectures the Colonial Secretary on past, present, and 
éuture,—recapitulates the chief features of his own great 
policy, as if they were the features of a code of re- 
vealed religion,— points out the dangers of the step 
just taken, anticipates the moment when the step just 
taken may be taken back again, and the great policy go on 
afresh. It is evident that Sir Bartle Frere is what our parents 
and guardians used to call “ grieved, but not angry ;” he sees 
much excuse for the Government, but he sees even more clearly 
the dangers into which they are plunging headlong. Luckily, 
they have still him, to advise and reprove them,—and he does 
both, with an air something between that of a statesman and a 
saint. If Sir Michael Beach has anything of the statesman in 
him, he will see at last that Sir Bartle Frere is no safe High 
Commissigner, even for the Cape. 


The fall of Khaireddin Pasha, reported this week from Con- 
stantinople, is a very important event. For the second time, a 
Grand Vizier, backed with more or less earnestness by all the 
European Embassies, has attempted to limit the semi-sacred 
authority of the Sultan, and for the second time the failure has 
been complete. Khaireddin, like Midhat, was a very able man, 
and like Midhat he appealed to the reforming party,—only to 
learn, like Midhat, that this party has no strength. Popular 
power in Turkey, such as it is, remains with the Old Turks, who 
are led by the Ulema, which latter cannot, if they would, declare 
the Khalif less than absolate. The notion that’ the lawyers 





simply obey orders from the Palace is erroneous. The Ulema 
will, no doubt, remain silent when speech is disagreeable to the 
Sultan ; but when asked, they always give a decision in accord- 
ance with the Sacred Law, and under that law the Khalif must 
always remain unfettered. There is no escape possible in 
Turkey from this circle, and no resistance conceivable, so long as 
the Sultan is also the representative of the Faith, and the mob 
is Mussulman. A Constitutional Khalif is just as possible 
as a Protestant Pope, and so long as the Khalifate exists, 
so long will any Minister, however powerful, fall at his 
master’s nod. This particular collapse is explained by affirm- 
ing that Khaireddin was an Arab; but Midhat belonged to the 
dominant caste and the regular official hierarchy, and fell just 
as easily. 

With Khaireddin, falls, according to one generally trust- 
worthy authority, a very great scheme. An Arab and a 
Tunisian, he had an idea, it is said, of sacrificing the European 
dominions of the Sultan, and compensating him by reviving his 
authority over Egypt, Arabia, Tunis, Tripoli, and the whole of 
North Africa, the whole of which, except the strip of Algeria in 
which Frenchmen are really obeyed, is governed by a dominant 
Arab caste. To carry out this plan, it would have been neces- 
sary to emigrate to Asia, to shake off European influence, and 
to reinvigorate Mahommedanism at its centre; and this, accord- 
ing to the statement, was Khaireddin’s leading idea, which had 
its attraction even for his master, who has heard of the glories 
of the elder Khalifate. It might be carried out by a strong 
man, but he must be a Khalif, and must have what the later 
Turkish Sultans have never had,—the confidence of the Arabs, 
the ability to lead a conquering army in the field, and the 
strength to give equal rights to all Mahommedans. The Arabs 
will never yield to the ascendancy, though they may submit to 
the power, of a Mongol tribe, which has never claimed to be 
civilised, has never founded a city, and never produced a learned 
man. 








Mr. Fawcett got a very large vote against the Government 
yesterday week, on the proposal of the loan of £2,000,000 
to India without interest, though many of the Liberals 
who voted with him, did not agree with him in wishing 
to take upon England any larger proportion of the expense of 
the Afghan war. The vote showed 137 for the second reading 
of the Bill, and 125 virtually against it; but of these 125, many 
would have voted against Mr. Fawcett’s proposal, had it come 
to be a substantive motion. Mr. Fawcett’s amendment was to 
the effect that, “Considering that it has been officially stated 
that the Afghan war was undertaken in the interests of Eng- 
land and India jointly, this House is of opinion that it is unjust 
to make India pay towards the expenses of the war more than 
seven times as much as has been contributed by England.” Many 
of those, however, who, like Sir J. Lubbock and Sir George Camp- 
bell, voted in the minority, spoke against Mr. Fawcett’s resolution, 
contending that, considering the Afghan war as a small offshoot 
of the struggle with Russia, England had really paid her full 
proportion, and a very much larger proportion than India, of 
the expenditure actually incurred. In fact, as it would seem, one 
section of the Liberals voted against the Government because 
they proposed to give India anything at all towards the expense 
of the war, and another section because they proposed to give 
India so little. On the whole, we are disposed to concur on this 
head more with Sir John Lubbock and Sir George Campbell, 
than with Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Gladstone. Nothing can be 


clearer than that the Afghan war was concocted by our Foreign 
Office as a blow against Russia; but none the less desirable is it 
that our Indian Viceroys should realise the full responsibility 
of making themselves the catspaws of our English Foreign 
Secretaries. 

The House of Commons passed a unanimous resolution yester- 
day week that a humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
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praying her Majesty graciously to grant a free pardon to 
Edmund Galley. The Edmund Galley here referred to was 
found guilty of the murder of a farmer near Moreton Hampstead, 
in Devonshire, at the Exeter Assizes in July, 1836, and was 
sentenced to death by Mr. Justice Williams. The other prisoner 
found guilty, and executed, bore witness to the imnocence of 
Galley, who also endeavoured to prove an alibi, and some of our 
most eminent lawyers, especially Sir Montague Smith and the 
present Lord Chief Justice (Sir A. Cockburn) had at the time ex- 
pressed their strong belief of the strength of the evidence on 
which the alibi was founded. Galley was reprieved, and the evid- 
ence reviewed by Lord Denman, at the request of the Home 
Secretary, then Lord John Russell, but there seemed to be no 
reason perceived by either of them for questioning the justice of 
the verdict. And Mr. Cross objected very strongly to reopen 
the case as to the innocence of Galley, who is doing well 
in the colonies, and does not, apparently, wish to return 
to England. The Home Secretary would only agree to 
the resolution on condition that all the words implying a 
belief in Galley’s innocence were left out,—and probably he was 
right ; for it is a bad precedent to review a trial held forty-three 
years ago, when almost all those concerned in it are dead. 
Nevertheless, we strongly suspect that there was, in this case, 
great miscarriage of justice,—for the few circumstances of which 
there can be no doubt, do tell very strongly against Galley’s guilt, 
—and probably the evidence against him was evidence grounded 
on mistaken identity. Rarely has the House of Commons shown 
a stronger feeling on any subject ; indeed, it treated Mr. Cross, 
for once, with scant justice, and less than scant courtesy. 


The various sections of Bonapartists are almost at each other’s 
throats. The Petit Caporal is fiercely anti-Jeromist ; the Ordre 
(M. Rouher’s organ) supports Prince Jerome; and the Pays 
(M. Paul de Cassagnac’s paper) denounces “the Mamelukes” 
of Prince Jerome, and has taken legal measures to compel 
the Ordre to insert M. Paul de Cassagnac’s reply to 
the letter of M. Prax-Paris, which the Ordre had in- 
serted. Prince Jerome, meantime, has no chance of re- 
uniting this broken party, except by surrendering with- 
out terms to the Clericals,—a policy for which he is pro- 
bably both too self-opinionated and too proud. Thus the 
Republic has lost, for the time at least, its most dangerous 
enemy. Yet we are not sure that the loss of a dangerous enemy 
is always pure gain. The check exercised by a dangerous 
enemy is sometimes exactly the opposite of what that enemy 
would desire—namely, a guarantee of prudence, and a tonic to 
dignity and courage. 

The French Senate will not complete its dealings with M. 
Ferry’s Education Bill this Session. Indeed, the Bureau 
on that Bill has reported against it as a whole. During 
the discussions of the week, M. Bertauld, a barrister, 
spoke on the Radical side in favour of Clause 7, and 
was replied to by M. Buffet, who began by reading a 
legal opinion, given prior to the opening of schools by 
Jesuits under the law of 1850, which established liberty of 
secondary education. The opinion was to the effect that 
though the Jesuits had now no legal status, they might 
safely erect schools, in reliance on the fairness and 
moderation of successive Governments. Pressed as to who 
signed the opinion, M. Buffet stimulated curiosity by affecting 
reluctance to give the names; but the Bureau being urgent, M. 
Buffet read out,—amidst roars of laughter,—the names, the 
second on the list proving to be that of M. Bertauld, who had 
just defended the persecuting clause. The Left are now voting 
the increase of the salaries of the priests and the diminution of 
those of the Bishops and higher clergy, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the parochial clergy to their views. Probably, however, 
the priests will fear them, even when “ bringing gifts.” 


Tt seems, from a meeting held in Birmingham last Monday, at 
which Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., made a speech, that, in his be- 
lief, the Tory Government are likely to put off the Dissolution 
till next autumn,—almost the latest moment at which a disso- 
lution'would be really legal. His reason for thus thinking seems 
to be that the Conservative agents are not sanguine at present 
as to the state of the Registers, and believe that a dissolution 
would result either in a dangerously diminished majority, 
or in positive defeat. And Mr. Chamberlain rightly adds 
that Lord Beaconsfield has never shown any deficiency 
in the power to wait. That is perfectly true, but neither has 
Lord Beaconsfield ever shown any deficiency in the courage to 





act, when he thought further delay meant further loss of 
prestige. And will he not almost necessarily feel this now ? 
If, with a peace that, to the ignorant, sownds glorious, in 
Afghanistan,—with the immediate prospect at least of peace in 
Natal,—with the Russians retiring behind the Danube,—with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley asking in what order regiments are to be 
sent home,—he cannot get the English people to accept his 
policy and scatter his adversaries, what has he to hope from 
another year of obstruction in Parliament, deterioration in finance, 
and inglorious attempts to suggest impossible remedies for 
agricultural distress? Faint heart never won contested elec- 
tions any more than fair ladies, and whatever be Lord Beacons- 
field’s failings, he has, at least, no faint heart. We believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prognostic is a mistaken one, and that the 
conflict is nearer than he thinks. 





Yesterday week a deputation, composed of the Council of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, and headed by Baron Henry de 
Worms, waited upon Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office to 
urge that the 44th Article of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
secures to the Jews in Roumania equal rights with other 
citizens, should be enforced. It was feared that the Rou- 
manian Government contemplated substituting for the full 
rights guaranteed to the Roumanian Jews by that article, 
some half-measure by which a few Jews only would 
be admitted to perfect civil and political rights, while 
the majority of the Roumanian Jews would be subjected 
to the uncertainties of a probationary period, and 4 com- 
plicated process for obtaining gradually their full citizen- 
ship. Lord Salisbury’s reply to the deputation was given, he 
said, under strict reserves, the Roumanian Government being at 
present in a state of crisis, and informal propositions having 
been submitted to the European Powers, with which they 
were not satisfied. Great Britain was acting in the matter, 
said Lord Salisbury, in perfect accord with Germany and 
France, and with Italy,—was acting as “one of an alliance,’ 
and not as a separate Power. He would not, then, compromise 
his allies by saying much at the present moment, but he 
would only say that the political equilibrium of that part 
of the world was one of an unstable kind, and that 
Roumania would compromise her own future greatly if, 
owing her existence, as she does, to the action of other 
Powers, she did not respect the Treaties which these 
other Powers had concluded. We wish Lord Salisbury 
would oftener speak as “one of an alliance,” instead of 
as the mere representative of “British interests ;” but consider- 
ing this position of his, it is not very easy to recognise the strict 
reserve for which he apologised. It is quite right to bring the 
bigotry of Roumania to reason on this matter; but it would be 
difficult, we think, to give voice to diplomatic threats more 
explicit than Lord Salisbury’s. 





A lively debate arose in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the vote of £26,000 for Cyprus police. It appears that thie 
vote is really an equivalent for a military vote,—that the 
police to be raised under it are to do military duty,—and 
that it is only a vote for police because soldiers could not 
be voted under a Civil Service Estimate. The reason it 
could not be put on the Army Estimates was that it is illegal 
to employ aliens in the military service of the country without 
a special Act of Parliament, so the soldiers have been perforce 
transformed into policemen. Now we have already about 1,100 
native police, and if 1,100 more are to be voted under this vote, 
Cyprus, which has only a population of 150,000, will have about 
one policeman to every seventy inhabitants,—i.e., about 
one man in every sixteen men will be a policeman. The 
House did not like the juggle between soldiers and police- 
men, and did not like paying out of English money for 
a dependency which they had been told would be self- 
supporting; and it liked least of all voting such a sum 
without having a Cyprus Budget presented. Soa lively debate 
arose, but Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s dilatory resolution, requiring 
full accounts before voting the money, was negatived, by 99 
against 72. 

The Liberals are quite right in doing all in their power 
to bring the administration of Cyprus into full publicity, but, 
we must say, we doubt their wisdom in running down the 
acquisition itself. After all that cam be said against our 
administration there, the British administration will be a vast 
improvement on the administration which it has superseded. 
And anyhow, all the faults of it will be brought to light 
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while the worst vices of the Turkish administration are never 
brought to light. ite 

Mr. W. E. Forster, in distributing, last Saturday, the prizes 
and certificates awarded to pupils in schools at the Midsummer 
examinations held by the College of Preceptors, indicated 
clearly enough his own opinion that, at present at least, more can 
be done to serve and mark out good teachers, by inspecting schools, 
than by testing the teaching-power directly, i.e., by examining 
‘teachers in the art of teaching. So far as we have been able 
to form a judgment on the subject,—and we have taken some 
pains to look into the direct testing of teachers in relation to 
their teaching-power,—we are strongly of opinion that he is 
right. This is a case in which the tree is certainly known much 
better by its fruits, than by any botanical examination of the 
tree itself. We do not say that the art of teaching will never 
be so far organised as to admit of more direct testing. But at 
present at least the indirect tests are far surer than the direct,— 
which are not a little uncertain. 


The Prime Minister of Victoria has taken active steps for 
settling the constitutional struggle in the colony itself, or, if that 
be impossible, for convincing the Home Government that its 
intervention with the Legislative Council will be necessary at last. 
Mr. Berry, in the last week of July, introduced a Bill for giving 
the Legislative Assembly absolute control over taxation and 
expenditure,—providing for the gradual substitution of a 
nominee Council, in place of the present elective Council,—and 
enacting that any Bill twice passed by the Assembly, and each 
time rejected by the Council, should be referred by the Governor 
to a plébiscite. Such, at least, is the telegraphic summary of the 
measure. We suspect that instead of twice passed by the 
Assembly and rejected by the Council, we ought to read, passed 
by two successive Assemblies, and then rejected by the Council, 
for it would not prove any great popular support for a measure 
to show that the same Assembly had passed a second time what 
it had passed before. But in any case, we should object to the 
plébiscite as the final Court of Appeal. The plébiscite may 
show itself very Conservative in Confederations like Switzerland, 
where the individual State has rights and interests at variance 
with those of the Union; but in a single Democratic State, we 
doubt whether the plébiscite on individual measures would be 
either Conservative, or particularly intelligent. Assuredly it 
could not be discriminating. If you have to say aye or no to 
a complex measure, you have no power of discriminating 
between its good and its bad elements. 


The “Penal Servitude Acts Commissioners” have made a 
very moderate and very sensible series of recommendations. 
The recommendation which appears, the first in import- 
ance, is that “arrangements should be made for the inde- 
pendent inspection of convict prisoners, by persons ap- 
pointed by the Government, but unconnected with the Convict 
Prison Department, and unpaid.” That means that a sort of 
Royal Commission for inspecting convict prisons from a 
non-official point of view, should be appointed year by 
year. We believe that to be a very wise and useful recom- 
mendation. Some of the best work done in England 
is unpaid work, done by independent men for the mere 
satisfaction of doing it; and no check on official routine is 
really more wholesome than the check exerted by sensible and 
distinguished men,—whom the Government can always find,— 
of this order. Nothing would more increase the confidence of 
the public in the management of our convict prisons than such 
acheck as this. Dr. Guy’s objections to this recommendation 
appear to us weak, if not even of a nature to strengthen the 
case in its favour. 


An action brought in Paris by a lady, Madame Gelyot, of the 
Rue de la Sorbonne, against M. Paul Bert, the celebrated 
physiologist and vivisectionist,—who spoke, as we observed the 
other day, with so much horror in the Assembly of the im- 
moralities of the Jesuits,—for the nuisance caused by the miser- 
able dogs of his laboratory, has just been lost by Madame 
Gelyot; but it is pretty certain that an appeal will be brought, 
and more effectively prosecuted than the original action itself. 
Madame Gelyot, and indeed the greater number of the residents 
in her street, have been distracted now for two years and a half 
by the howlings of these miserable creatures; she has had literary 
men among her lodgers, who could neither read nor write for the 
howlings of the dogs, and the pain which the knowledge of the 
cause gave them. One left her on this account, who had resided 
with her fornine years. Madame Gelyot asserts, we believe, that 














there are fifteen dogs at one time kept in M. Paul Bert’s laboratory 
for the purpose of vivisection. And we can believe it, for this is 
the physiologist whose own account of one of his own experi- 
ments was translated in the evidence brought before the late 
English Commission on Vivisection, and excited horror, we 
know, even amongst the warmest friends of that stony-hearted 
practice. M. Paul Bert is talked of in France as the coming 
Minister of Education. If that anticipation be verified, the 
Clericals will have reason to rejoice. What could strike a 
heavier blow at the Republic, than for the deliberate torturer of 
domestic animals to be set up on high, as the best possible direc- 
tor for the hearts and minds of the rising generation of French- 
women and Frenchmen P 





The Lancet of last week, in its remarks on the late Canon 
Beadon,—who died the other day at the great age of 102, and who 
was the last person living who could remember the Lord George 
Gordon riots, having been held up as a child of three to see the 
soldiers pass to quell the rioters,—appears to intimate that his 
perfect health and strength was partly due to “ influences which 
kill the weak, but strengthen the strong.” “ When middle-aged, 
he could walk out shooting from morning till night, exposed to 
any amount of cold and wet, and completely knock up younger 
men.” He did not give up fishing till he was eighty-eight, nor 
shooting till he was ninety-four. No doubt that shows how 
strong Canon Beadon was, but it does not show that it was to 
walking in the cold and wet from morning to night and so knock- 
ing up younger men, that he owed any part of his great consti- 
tutional strength. We are also told that even at the age of 100 
he answered with his own hand seventy letters of congratulation. 
And the Lancet will hardly include that feat amongst“ the influ- 
ences which kill the weak, but strengthen the strong.” And yet it 
would be quite as reasonable to do so, as to attribute any part 
of Canon Beadon’s strength to practices which would undermine 
the strength of ordinary men. Answering seventy birth-day 
letters with his own hand would not be any less likely to do him 
positive good, than walking in the cold and wet from morning to 
night. Before he could have achieved either the one feat or the 
other, the hardening of his constitution must have been toler- 
ably complete. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in spite of his horror of intervening in 
politics, has for once condescended to such an intervention on 
behalf of the Irish Catholics in relation to the University ques- 
tion; and his intervention, in a letter in Thursday’s Times, 
was worthy of him. He is dignified, of course,—incessu 
patwit deus,—but that is all the better, as it contributes to his 
saying weighty things in a more telling way. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be better than this :—“‘ We plead that we cannot 
now aid a Catholic University in Ireland, because we have made 
the English and Scotch Universities and Trinity College, Dublin, 
undenominational. Perhaps this must be to a Catholic the most 
irritating plea of all. We have waited until the Universities have 
become thoroughly of the character that suits us, and then, 
when the Anglican character of the English Universities, the 
Presbyterian character of the Scotch Universities, has got 
thoroughly established and secure for the next generation or 
two at any rate, we throw open our doors, declare tests and 
subscriptions abolished, pronounce our Universities to be now 
perfectly undenominational, and say that, having made them 
so, we are precluded from doing anything for the Irish Catholics. 
But an Irish Catholic may say, ‘All we want is an unde- 
nominational University, just like yours. Give us a University 
where the bulk of the students are Catholic, where the bulk of 
the teachers are Catholic, and we will undertake to be open to 
all comers, to accept a consci 1 , to impose no tests, to 
be perfectly undenominational.’ We will not give him the 
chance.” 











The Ennis election resulted in a victory, though a very bare 
victory, for the Home-rule candidate, Mr. Parnell’s candidate, 
Mr. Finegan. Mr. Finegan received 83 votes; Mr. O’Brien, 
Q.C. (the candidate of the Roman Catholic priests), 77; and 
Mr. Wilson Fitzgerald (the. Conservative), 54. Though a very 
narrow victory, it was in some respects a critical one over the 
Church, as Mr. O’Brien was well known, and had the full 
support of the clergy. Mr. Finegan, however, is said to have 
served in the Pontifical army, and in the French foreign legion 
in the war of 1870, and that would tell greatly in his favour 
with an Irish constituency. 


Censols were on Friday 97{ to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROSPECT. 


E should hardly have called Sir Stafford Northcote a 
sanguine politician, and yet we have as yet had no more 
sanguine politician,—no politician so sanguine,—in reference, 
at least, to the prospect of keeping down expenditure. And 
yet we should not, we say, have thought him sanguine, but 
for these little outbursts of rose-coloured hopes. In reckoning 
the yield of his various taxes, he has always been moderate, 
and usually as near the truth as it is given to human foresight 
to be. It is only when he comes to the delicate question of 
expenditure that he indulges himself with unreasonable hopes, 
and in this case we must say that it seems less because he is, 
in his own heart, sanguine, than because he finds it easier to 
excuse his hopefulness after it has been disappointed, than to 
find any tolerable means of at once providing the resources 
which in his inmost mind he expects ultimately to be com- 
pelled to provide. In April he assured us, that so far as he 
could judge, the surplus of £1,900,000, for which, without 
including the additional expense of the Zulu war, he had 
provided, would cover that additional expense. Since then 
nearly four months have elapsed, and now he discovers that 
he was mistaken, though as yet he hopes by only a 
little over a million—for he hopes that three millions 
will cover what he formerly believed would be covered 
by £1,900,000. But though mistaken in his estimate by 
rather more than 50 per cent., he is as sanguine as ever, still. 
Indeed, his sanguineness now flows in a double stream. He is 
sanguine, first, that the ultimate expenditure will not exceed 
what he now calculates,—namely, about half-a-million, for finish- 
ing up, after the expenses to the end of July at the old rate 
are paid; and even this is really sanguine, considering that we 
have as yet no substantial evidence that the war is at an end. 
But it is not half so sanguine as the next view which he ventures 
to broach in reference to the ultimate mode of providing the 
deficient balance. The exact sum which, if the estimates of 
revenue are fairly up to the mark, Sir Stafford Northcote will 
still want, in order to fulfil the expectations of his Budget 
speech, will be £1,163,000, and all this he hopes to recover 
from our South-African dependencies. We only hope he may 
succeed. But we must say a more youthful financial ex- 
pectation was never formed by Sir Stafford Northcote yet. 
For Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has only just been com- 
pelled to admit that he could not venture to throw on the Cape 
Colony the whole expense even of the comparatively insigni- 
ficant Transkei war. Indeed, if we understand aright Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s despatch of June 12th last, the Govern- 
ment propose “ materially to lighten” the burden of a war in 
which the Imperial expenditure on behalf of the Cape has only 
been about £600,000. Doubtless, the Colonial Secretary 
intimates that he expects some valuable consideration 
for thus lightening that burden, and that what he looks 
for is “the acceptance by the Cape Colony of the respon- 
sibilities for the future which would devolve upon it as a 
member of a South-African Union,”—i.e., a cordial assent to 
the principle of confederation. Still, with an outstanding 
discussion as to how much of the expense of the Transkei 
war and the Gaika rebellion the Cape is to pay towards the 
re-imbursement of the military expenses incurred by us, it does 
seem to us a little too sanguine to hope that the Government 
may in a very short time receive £1,163,000 on account of its 
expenses for the Zulu war. If the Cape has been able justly 
to plead, as it has pleaded, “the very considerable exertions 
made by the colony ” in the little Transkei and Gaika busi- 
nesses, “the great expense which it thereby incurred, the 
strenuous efforts which it has since made to supply the de- 
ficiencies of its defensive organisation,” how much more power- 
ful pleas ud misericordiam of the same kind will the South- 
African Colonies make in reference to the great Zulu struggle ? 
That the Government can expect within any reasonable time 
to receive from the colony one-fourth—there, or thereabouts— 
of its own expenditure in this struggle, at a time when the 
South-African Colonies will have so many very special ex- 
penses of their own to bear, seems to us, we confess, Quixotic. 
It is undoubtedly most important to insist on the principle of 
repayment, and to press for as much as we can get. But to 
reckon upon receiving so much as this within a few months— 
and we understand that Sir Stafford Northcote, as he merely 
proposes to issue new Exchequer bonds to the amount of 
£1,200,000, must count on receiving the bulk of this sum 





from the colony about the time that he or his successor may 
have to make provision for a new financial year—is surely 
credulous. Can he sincerely hope for such a result ? 

But, after all, this is a trivial matter to the Empire, though 
not to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As regards the 
main question, as to the well-being of the Empire,—the 
character of our prospects in South Africa depends on some- 
thing of very much more importance than the ultimate cost of 
the troops we have sent out, or the division of that cost be- 


tween the South-African Colonies and ourselves. And it is’, 


hardly possible for us to conceive that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
will have discharged his mission adequately unless, before he 
returns, the Government have the courage and the common- 
sense to supersede the present High Commissioner at the Cape 
by some less excitable Proconsul. The last despatch received 
from Sir Bartle Frere, the despatch dated June 18th, 
would be almost comic in its condescension,—its sublime 
pity for the exigencies of the Government,—the forbear- 
ance with which it ventures to hope that, so soon as Sir 
Garnet has done his special work, Sir Bartle Frere may be 
permitted to resume that far higher work for which he was 
designed by Providence,—if it did not make us shudder at the 
prospect which he foreshadows. His magnificent trust 
“that the contemplated division of authority in native 
affairs may not be continned after the Zulus have been 
effectually subdued ;” his calm reiteration of the principle that 
“the supremacy of the British Crown, as representing civilised 
government, should be unquestionable in any native State 
surrounded, as the Zulus are, by British subjects and 
their allies;” his grand didactic lecture to Sir Michael 
Beach, beginning “It is my duty to state to her Majesty’s. 
Government my strong conviction that, except as a tem- 
porary measure, adopted during stress of war, any division. 
of supreme authority in South Africa is dangerous, as 
well as retrogressive ;” the sad dignity with which he points 
out that the new arrangements throw the whole question of 
confederation back; and the rebuke which he administers to 
the Colonial Secretary for not telling him more exactly when 
Sir Garnet Wolseley would arrive,—all indicate a mind far too 
much wrapt up in its own preoccupations, to bring to the pre- 
sent difficult crisis of affairs anything like a fresh or cool 
judgment. The truth is, that the war in South Africa may 
now very reasonably be regarded as near its conclusion, if only 
Sir Garnet Wolseley could look for cordial support from the 
Cape. But the tone which Sir Bartle Frere takes is enough 
to convince, we hope, even the most bigoted of the “ prancing 
Proconsul’s” admirers, that he not only regrets nothing, but 
that he is full of self-applause for all that he has 
done, and would repeat every mistake he has made, to- 
morrow, if he were put in a position to do so. The pro- 
spect in South Africa would now be far less gloomy than it has 
been, were the High Commissioner at the Cape a sober man. 
But so far from being a sober man, he is showing more and 
more every day that he is a most dangerous man,—the fire- 
brand who lit this conflagration, and who will relight another 
as fierce, if he is allowed to do so,so soon as this has been 
extinguished in blood. The first and most essential remedy 
for our South-African troubles is the recall of Sir Bartle 
Frere. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S INDICTMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


R. GLADSTONE’S attack on the Government in the 
August number of the Nineteenth Century is the 
material for a singularly powerful and eloquent speech. But 
we believe that a different arrangement, and a great con- 
densation of its various criticisms, would make it a much more. 
effective indictment, without even wholly omitting the heads 
of the evidence on which the indictment relies. Into this 
form we propose to cast it, without binding ourselves to add 
or omit nothing where we think that a word or two of addition 
or omission would make the drift more lucid, and the charge 
more just. 

“The present Government,” then, “ took office without a 
single serious difficulty to confront them, either at home or 
abroad.” If they were to hand over the Administration to 
their successors to-morrow, they would hand it over “ weighted 
with such cares as never have been known t> the ex- 
perience of the last half-century.” The personnel of 
the last Government was described by Lord Beacons- 
field as calling to mind a range of exhausted volcanoes. 
Not the personnel so much as the administrative cares and 
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problems of the present Government, might be even better 
described as a range of volcanoes, not only not exhausted, but 
just quick, and labouring with redundant fires. They have 
made the question of Home-rule dangerous, and even menacing, 
in two ways. By overburdening Parliament with new and 
gratuitous questions of the first difficulty, they have diminished 
the time at its disposal for dealing with local questions, and 
so have greatly depreciated the repute of its judgment in rela- 
tion to these questions. And by squandering recklessly 
the means at their command for facilitating the solution 
of the great question of County Government,—by the transfer, 
namely, of the yield of Imperial taxation to local exchequers, 
without exacting any equivalent,—they have delayed indefi- 
nitely the chance of solving one division of the question in a 
manner which might have taken all the heart out of both the 
Scotch and Irish grievances, so far as these grievances really 
depend on the inefficiency of Imperial legislation on the sub- 
ject of local questions. And they have not only magnified in this 
way the importance of Home-rule on local questions, they have 
also vastly depreciated the public respect for Imperial rule on 
Imperial questions. By habitually initiating a novel policy of 
the greatest importance, without consulting Parliament,—even 
when it was a defiance of the law to do so,—and treating 
the subsequent assent of Parliament as the moral equiva- 
lent of leave asked and granted, they have lowered the moral 
standing of Parliament, and made it the mere registrar of their 
decrees. Nay, they have done more. By the mouth of their 
Law Officers they have laid down that the proper function of 
Parliament in relation to the Queen’s Standing Army, whether 
in India or elsewhere, is merely to sanction the steps taken by 
the Executive Government, by voting the necessary Supplies. 
If this doctrine, and the policy exemplifying it, is to be ap- 
proved at the polls, “ the first measure of the new Parliament 
ought to be to vote monuments of civil honour to Strafford, 
to Laud, to Filmer, and to Sacheverel, who have found,— 
allowance being made for the difference of the times,—such 
apt pupils in the Ministers of the day, and in their Attorney- 
General.” 

And the Government have not only brought those tradi- 
tional privileges of Parliament which have been hitherto 
most highly prized into contempt,—they have lowered 
the esteem for its financial integrity and prudence far be- 
low any estimate of it that would have been formed within 
the last quarter of a century. For they have accustomed 
Parliament to hear of renewed bills and increasing debts, 
as if these were the proper remedy for national poverty and 
distress ; they have introduced the unreal habit of dividing 
our expenditure into ordinary and extraordinary, which has 
been made the excuse for so much financial cowardice in foreign 
countries; they have taught the nation to measure the claim 
of their financiers to national respect, not by the ultimate burden 
on the taxpayer of the expenditure they sanction, but by the 
burden of the paid bills upon the taxpayer (leaving out of 
sight the unpaid bills); and they have increased the discre- 
tionary expenditure, the expenditure on which the Govern- 
ment has a real power of restraint, by very nearly £10,000,000 
in five years, having purchased by that great increase of 
liabilities not new influence for the country, but only a new 
drain upon its resources, a fresh number of engagements 
of far more than ordinary difficulty and danger. 

And this naturally leads to the subject of these engage- 
ments. The first important blunder in the foreign policy of 
the Government was its neglect to hold Europe together in its 
treatment of the affairs of Turkey, though this had been the 
one main object of the Treaty of 1856. “By a bitter experi- 
ence, we had found the mischief of allowing the plea of 
‘ Russian interests,’ as a pretext for separate intervention in 
its entangled concerns. Accordingly, the entire policy of the 
Powers had been addressed to the repression of single and 
separate interferences, and to the prevention of them for the 
future.” When the three Emperors attempted a separate un- 
derstanding on Turkish affairs, the true policy of Great Britain 
would have been calmly to lodge a claim to participate from 
the beginning, on the ground of Treaty rights, “in every dis- 
cussion of matters touching Turkey, in an open field, not 
Kedged in and limited to a particular issue by previous 
and separate combinations.” Instead of this, we merely 
showed our resentment at the Imperial combination, by 
simply rejecting the Berlin Memorandum “when it had 
obtained the assent of every European Power except our- 
selves,” and without either offering a substitute, or pro- 
posing an amendment, whereas we ought to have compelled 
the three Emperors to confess that they had committed a 





great diplomatic error. Soon afterwards, the ominous phrase, 

“ British interests,”—the very phrase calculated to bring back 

into the Turkish question that plea of “ Russian interests” of 

which the Crimean war was the fruit,—made its appearance, 

“ came more and more into currency,” and “ lowered our stand- 

ard and tone of thought at home.” From that date, the 

whole of our foreign policy on the Eastern Question was one 

long variation on the selfish theme of “ British interests,”"— 

one long imitation of the Russian diplomacy which had led to 

the Crimean war. Our Ambassador at Constantinople even went 

so far as to allege British interests as a fair ground for checking 

our otherwise legitimate action in restraint of the Bulgarian 

massacres, And later, it was the same plea which led us toatten- 

uate every concession of freedom and self-government which 

the subject-races of Turkey would otherwise have gained,— 

and especially to threaten war, rather than permit the union 

between the two Bulgarias, in order that Russia might write 

up on the north of the Balkans, ‘ This is free land, liberated 

by the despot of Russia ;’ and Great Britain on the south of 
that range, ‘ This is Turkish land, reserved for the Ottomans 

by the Tory Ministry and Parliament of England.’ “Not an 

inch has been added to free soil through our agency.” “ Servia, 

Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece, perhaps Roumania,—every one of 
them are smaller through our influence than they would have 
been without us. For the first time, it can now be said with 
truth that in the management of a great crisis of human 
destiny, it would have been better for the interests of justice 
and liberty if the British nation had not existed.” For our 
adopted part was to make Turkey our debtor and our friend, 
and we could only do this by paying the price of resisting the 
encroachment of liberty and independence on Turkish misrule. 
Even in Cyprus, which we have rescued from Turkey, we 
have ignored those principles of constitutional liberty for 
“ which in ordinary times, Tories, as well as Liberals, feel some 
regard.” “In the Ionian Islands, when we accepted the 
Protectorate, we did it with the pledge and the obligation to 
introduce Constitutional Government.” We have now been 
in Cyprus a year, and the military advantages anticipated 
from occupying it are no longer spoken or thought of. “The 
arsenal, which was to be equal or superior to Malta, where is 
it?” But we have done something :—* 1. We have established 
forced labour, in preference to hiring workmen in a free 
market. 2. We have followed Russian precedents in restrain- 
ing the liberty of the Press. 3. We have excluded from 
official use the Greek tongue, the language of four-fifths of 
the inhabitants. 4. We have descended below the civilisation 
of Turkey in prohibiting to all persons, except Ottoman and 
British subjects, the power to hold land. 5. We have 
passed what I shall simply call a brutal ordinance, 
which enables the Governor and Council to inflict with- 
out any trial the penalty of banishment.—a penalty which, 
in such cases, commonly involves the destruction of liveli- 
hood. 6. It is declared by Mr. Forster to be certain 
that slavery, pure and simple, exists under our auspices 
on the island. 7. And lastly, on account, in one case, of an 
offence perfectly trivial, and in the other of a breach of mere 
police regulations, we have not only committed two priests to 
the common gaol, but have shorn off their beards, which it is 
with them almost an article of religion to preserve, and in so 
doing have profoundly wounded the religious feelings of the 
people. Here are seven shining stars for the new sub- 
diadem, which her Gracious Majesty will now, we presume, be 
entitled to wear, as Liege of the Sultan in the Island of 
Cyprus.” 

And lastly, as to that ambitious Protectorate of Asia Minor 
towards the efficient execution of which the possession of 
Cyprus was to help us so much, as well as to be our pledge 
for the reality of the Sultan’s reforms,—‘ Of the reforms 
which the Treaty contemplated, no one has been accomplished. 
Nay, but, says the Foreign Secretary, in answer to Lord Car- 
narvon, how could they be achieved in so short atime? The 
answer, of course, is that in a twelvemonth they should at least 
have been begun. If nothing is done in a year, ten times 
nothing will be the fruit of ten years, and ten times nothing 
are nothing.” Lord Salisbury even throws up his cards. 
Speaking of the horrors in Armenia, he says,—“ If these things 
are to be cured, it is not by a cure which can come from poli- 
ticians and diplomatists.” Nay, he repudiates the whole 
obligation :—“ We are not bound by obligations, because we 
have obtained stipulations from the Porte for reforms in her 
dominions.” In other words, the whole aim and object of our 
policy during the negotiation of the Treaty of Berlin, so far as 
it contemplated anything more than getting rid of Russia, was 
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an empty dream. The revivification of Turkey was always an | ment to be made otherwise than to the professors themselves, 
impossibility, and is now, almost in terms, admitted to have | or to exceed the sums paid to similar professors “in the other 


been one. 
Such is the substance of Mr. Gladstone’s indictment against 


Queen’s Colleges.” The effect of this amendment would 


| be to make the existing Catholic University a College of 


the Government. No one can affirm that it is not a heavy | the Queen’s University, with freedom to make its own 
one. Very few, amongst the Liberals at least, will deny that arrangements for teaching, on condition that certain professors 


it is not only heavy, but substantially true. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL AND LORD 
FITZMAURICE’S AMENDMENT. 


a Englishmen could ever be unprejudiced in a matter which 
concerns the Roman Catholic Church, the Irish Univer- 
sity difficulty might very soon be settled. Unhappily, this 
seems an almost impossible event. Englishmen are a little 
wiser than they were, when the whole country went into a 
passion about the Papal aggression, but their wisdom seems very 
much to depend on their being let alone. In their relations 
with Rome, they resemble a mastiff who has learned to tolerate 
a stranger. If he is left undisturbed, he is content to look 
sulkily out of his kennel, without, at most, going farther than 
an occasional growl. But if accident or design bring the 
two in contact, the mastiff is as unreasonable as ever. 
Perhaps this is too much to say of the attitude of Eng- 
lish constituencies towards the Irish University question, 
until, at all events, it has been put to them in a more definite 
shape than has yet been done. But it is evidently not too much 
to say of the opinion which the Government have formed of that 
attitude. Ministers who are shrewdly suspected of having meant 
to follow up the Intermediate Education Act by a University 
Education Bill drawn on the same lines would not have 
protested with so much vehemence that the principle which 
they adopted in one case is abhorrent to them in another, 
unless they were convinced that the reputation of coquetting 
with Rome would be exceedingly injurious to them at 
a general election. Even the proved Protestantism of Lord 
Cairns seems not to be regarded as a sufficient shield against 
this terrible charge. Perhaps, indeed, Lord Cairns is 
himself alarmed at the prospect of being set down as a 
Jesuit. Enthusiastic Orangemen are so much given to believe 
in extraordinary exhibitions of Satanic subtlety, that it is not 
inconceivable that they might come to regard Lord Cairns in 
this new and unpleasant light. 

And yet, if the question were laid before the country with 
the fullness and persistency which are required to bring things 
home to Englishmen when they have an antecedent dislike to 
hearing about them, we can hardly believe that their prejudices 
would remain unshaken. The reasonableness of the Irish de- 
mand, in its essentials, is so complete, that we feel almost 
sure that it would gradually be admitted. But before the 
question can be laid before the country with this 
fullness and persistency, it must be taken up by the 
leaders of one or the other political party. We do not say 
that victory would be assured, the moment that it was so taken 
up. Men who give themselves to the redress of an injustice 
must be content to make the necessary sacrifices. But we do say 
that if the leaders of either political party were to deal with this 
question in a spirit similar to that in which the Peelites dealt 
with the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, they would, in the end, 
have their reward. They would awaken the good-sense 
and love of fair-dealing which are seldom more than dormant 
amongst Englishmen, and with those qualities enlisted on 
their side, they would be sure to win. At present, neither side 
seems willing to make the necessary sacrifices, The leaders 
of both parties are, we feel sure, perfectly willing to give the 
Irish Catholics all that they can fairly ask. But their 
followers still hold back, and on neither side is there much 
disposition on the part of the leaders to run the risk of going 
forward without them. The Conservative leaders are apparently 
trying to do by stealth what they are afraid todo openly. The 
Liberal leaders—notably, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Forster—are bolder; but Mr. Gladstone at least did not give that 
prompt and hearty support to the O’Conor Don’s Bill whieh 
might have secured for it a chance of passmg. This particular 
difficulty will not be got out of the way, until some one is 
willing to become unpopular for its sake. 

The last contribution to the discussion that promises to 
be of much importance is the amendment of which Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice has given notice. He proposes to 


grant a charter to St. Patrick’s College—in other words, to 
the existing Catholic University in Dublin—and to empower 
the Crown to appoint and pay Professors im that College in 
the several faculties of Arts, Laws, and Physics, no such pay- 





in the secular faculties shall be appointed and paid by the 
State. It is easy to foresee difficulties in connection with this 
plan. For example, the Bishops might object that it says 
nothing about the religion to which the professors appointed 
by the Crown are to belong. The answer to this seems 
very simple. The object of appointing such professors at all 
is to conciliate the Irish Roman Catholics ; and to attempt to 
force a Protestant professor upon a Catholic College would be 
a simple declaration of war. A Government which was minded 
to do this would find it easier to attain its object by repeal- 
ing the Act, and neither appointing nor paying professors, for 
the future. An objection which might be more difficult to 
get over would be the possibility that the Government would 
appoint Catholic professors, but Catholic professors of the 
wrong sort,—professors, for example, suspected of leanings 
in the direction of Old Catholicism, or of Rationalism, or 
of any other of the enemies which the Church occasion- 
ally discovers that it has unconsciously nurtured in 
its bosom. This is so far possible, that the aim 
of the Government in choosing the professors might not 
always be identical with the wish of the Episcopate. The 
Government, supposing it to do its duty, would, first of all, 
wish to choose the most eminent Catholic, the Catholic 
best fitted to fill the particular Chair, and whose appoint- 
ment would consequently do it most credit. Next to 
this, it would desire to make an appointment which 
would satisfy Catholic feeling in Ireland. It is un- 
doubtedly possible that appointments which would fulfil both 
these conditions might not be the appointments most grateful 
to the Bishops. But, after all, this is only the same thing as 
saying that in certain circumstances the Irish Catholic Bishops 
may not be in harmony with Irish Catholics generally. If 
that comes to pass, the Bishops will undoubtedly have to put 
up with greater inconveniences than the appointment of a 
professor in St. Patrick’s College who is not a persona grata to 
them. Or again, the Bishops may say that it isa matter of con- 
science with them to retain the appointment of professors in their 
own hands. If this argument is put forward, it will be because 
the proposal is distasteful to them on other grounds. The 
most that they could require by way of check upon the State, 
when it is dealing with its own money, would be a right of veto 
upon reasons assigned and held valid by the majority, if not 
by the whole, of the Episcopate. It would not be difficult, ws 
fancy, to find cases in which the Catholic Church has accepted 
less than this from the State, under circumstances less inde- 
pendently favourable to her than those which exist in Ireland. 

As regards the inherent merits of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s amendment, we have no very strong opinion. The 
main object to be kept in view in dealing with this question 
is how it can be most easily solved; and if it should prove 
that Irish Catholics would rather have this plan than any 
modification of the Government plan, and that Parliament is 
more ready to meet their wishes in this direction than in the 
direction of results-fees, we are perfectly willing to see it 
adopted. Provided that the higher education in Ireland is 
improved, and that the just cause which Irishmen have for 
resentment at the educational disabilities which we insist on 
maintaining, is taken away, we have very little preference as 
to the precise shape which legislation may take. 





THE LAST INDIAN PROJECT OF LAW. 


HE Bill which Mr. Hope has introduced into the Legislative 
Council to relieve the indebted peasantry of the Deccan 

is very creditable to the Government of India, and to Sir 
Richard Temple,—to whom, we imagine, its main provision may 
be traced. It will not, we fear, prove a complete success, for 
it lacks something both of simplicity and thoroughness; but it 
is a conscientious attempt to remedy by legislation, at once 
painstaking and temperate, one of the greatest of the evils wit 
which our rule has afflicted the Indian democracy. Outside the 
great cities, which are far more numerous than Englishmen are 
aware, some provinces being studded with towns containing often 
50,000 people each, whose very names never reach this country, 
the “ people” of India are peasant proprietors, holding minute 
but profitable farms, on the tenure of paying either to the State or 
the Zomindar heavy but nearly unchangeable quit-rents; and 
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the grand evil of their lives is indebtedness to the money-lender. 
Industrious as Tuseans, thrifty as Normans, they nevertheless 
are liable to lead lives of the most painful harassment, owing 
to pecuniary exactions. The law compels them to pay their 
quit-rents irrespective of good and bad harvests ; their creed 
compels them to make large occasional payments to their 
priests, and inexorable social custom compels them to 
provide heavy dowers for their daughters, and exces- 
sively costly ceremonials on the marriage of any of their 
children. They are, therefore, compelled every now and 
then to borrow; and once in debt, they are gone men. The 
money-lender demands high interest—always sixteen per cent., 
and often double and triple that figure—and whenever pay- 
ment is difficult he renews the bond, adds the interest and a 
bonus, and in an extraordinary number of cases falsifies the 
figures. The debt mounts up till it cannot be paid, except by 
the sacrifice of the holding, and once that is mortgaged, the 
money-lender is absolute. He can evict, and rather than 
be evieted the peasant will surrender all he has, live on one 
meal a day, and become himself, with all his children, vir- 
tually slaves. In some districts the money-lenders have in 
this way subjugated whole populations, till a free peasant 
is as great a rarity as a tiger, and the people labour on in a 
condition of hopeless penury and suffering, aggravated by the 
fact that in their own eyes they are freeholders, the most 
respectable of mankind, entitled, by immemorial tradition, to 
the soil they till. They are “statesmen,” yeomen,—not 
labourers for hire. They grow fearfully discontented, sanc- 
tion brigandage, exult in fire-raising, and would rebel, but that 
the civilised Government above them is so irresistibly strong. 
Under their ancient rulers they did rebel, though not against the 
State. It was an understood thing, under the Native dynasties, 
that peasants if driven so hard that they must starve or fly, 
might attack the money-lenders; and that, unless moved by 
some exceptional impulse, the rulers would not interfere. If 
the cultivators broke the money-lenders’ heads, nobody cared ; 
the money-lender should have protected himself, and if they 
burnt him and his books together in a heap of his own millet- 
seed, so much the better for the Government tax-collector on 
his next round. The money-lenders therefore were under the 
check which held in the Jews in the middle-ages. The British 
Government cannot allow this “natural check;” the money- 
lender is protected by the police, or, if necessary, as in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, by armies; and the evil accumulates 
until whole districts are depopulated, or the people at last rise, 
as in the Deccan, to denounce the Government itself. 

The mischief has been acknowledged for years, but the 
difficulty of remedying it is enormous. A tyrannical Govern- 
ment could remedy it by periodical liquidations—arbitrary 
laws cancelling all debts up to date ; and a democratic Govern- 
ment could alleviate it by declaring the homestead, say, five 
acres, and the house, with all implements, exempt from pro- 
cess for debt. The Americans have done that, and the prin- 
ciple is applied, we believe, in many countries in regard to 
pensions, which are placed bevond legal seizure. But a 
civilised Government is averse to plunder even money- 
lenders, and the Government of India, careful always 
of economic laws, does not like to cripple the peasant’s 
eredit by making his land inalienable. It has, there- 
fore, been compelled to adopt milder measures, and has 
sanctioned a scheme which, if it fails, will fail because it is 
too conscientiously fair and humane. It has supported Mr. 
Hope in a proposal which is exceedingly curious, at once in its 
boldness and in its hesitating reserves. Limiting its experi- 
ment at first to the British districts of the Deccan, an im- 
mense area, but small as compared with India, it has proposed 
to cover the country with accessible Small Cause Courts, pre- 
sided over by Native Judges of the lowest and cheapest grade, 
but fairly educated, and superintended and minutely controlled 
by a trained European Judge, appointed ad hoc. There, then, 
is the machinery. The ground is then cleared of the rougher 
kinds of fraud, by a rule long advocated in these columns,— 
disallowing every documentary debt not signed in presence 
of an official Registrar, who will prevent false papers, forged 
papers, or papers with the figures filled in without the debtor's 
knowledge. Forging a Registrar's stamp is difficult to a 
money-lender, and bribing the Registrar is very dangerous, as 
the Registrar’s assistants, paid and unpaid, have all to be 
bribed too. And then the Small Cause Courts are made In- 
solvent Courts, in a novel way. If they see reason to believe 
that the peasant can pay no more, they can release him from 
his liabilities at once. That looks arbitrary, but they will 
have to act on evidence, to hear the money-lender, and 


to make their decisions acceptable to the superintending Judge, 
who has no interest except in doing justice, and it is n 

to grant some arbitrary power of the kind. The Moonsiff, 
who lives among the people, may know very well that. the 
claim is fraudulent, without being able to upset the documents, 
and he is, consequently, authorised to “go behind the bond,” 
to allege fraud, and, in fact, to do as an English jury con- 
stantly does,—to treat the witnesses for the debt as a pack of 
rogues. The award once given in his favour, the debtor is 
free; but then rises the crucial difficulty of the whole busi- 
ness. How much of his property ought he to have surrendered 
to his creditors? All,” say Englishmen, but not Anglo- 
Indians, for this plain reason, that “all” includes the land, 
and a landless peasant in India is a brigand, or a rebel, or at 
best a disaffected man. Strict law of insolvency would give . 
the money-lender all he could ask, and transfer the free- 
hold of whole counties from the cultivators to men 
who could not manage the estates, and do not want 
to hold them. The Legislature, therefore, steps in, 
and decrees, first, that imprisonment shall be abolished ; 
secondly, that implements of husbandry and draught-cattle 
shall be exempt from seizure; thirdly, that all land not 
specially pledged shall be exempt,—a useless provision, as the 
land will be named in every future bond; and fourthly, that 
the land shall be partly exempt, the “ tehsildar,” or native 
revenue-collector, managing it for the creditor for twenty 
years, but giving the debtor out of it a subsistence allow- 
ance. Afier that term, the debt, as we understand the 
arrangement, will be cancelled, and the land restored to the 
peasant, free. This most remarkable arrangement, which 
must have been suggested by some one who had studied the 
similar arrangement devised by Moses, and called in our 
Version the “Jubilee,” is clearly the test-point of Mr. 
Hope’s law, and if it succeeds, will mark its author as an 
exceptionally able legislator. It gives the money-lender a 
twenty years’ annuity of the whole profit of the soil beyond 
the actual subsistence of the cultivator, clearly as much as he 
ought to have calculated on receiving. If he lends more 
money than that is worth, he has lent too much, and must 
lose, like any other foolish creditor. At the same time, the 
indebted peasant is not turned out, for the tehsildar will em- 
ploy him as cultivator, and the family retains its full ultimate 
right of ownership, which is invaluable to its own idea of 
social dignity. It will re-enter on its “rights” in twenty 
years. Natives do not count time as we do, and the idea of 
waiting for twenty years will not be intolerable either to 
the father, who will labour on patiently, or to the sons, 
who will wander afield until their jubilee term arrives. 
Natives, dispossessed by the strong hand, have waited a longer 
term than that, and re-entered on their own with as clear 
memories as if they had only lost it yesterday. They have 
not been ruined, but only “ in difficulties.” The arrangement is 
wonderfully clever, and if it only works, will help directly to 
solve the most difficult of Indian problems. But will it work? 
We cannot answer the question, without information we do not 
possess ; but we fear there is a weak place in the scheme which 
it may be impossible to fill. The Sahookar, the money-lender, 
may be content, and the peasant acquiescent ; but will or can 
the tehsildar do his part in the matter? Will he not be 
crushed by the work of “ managing” hundreds, some- 
times thousands, of minute estates, through agents 
who know the work perfectly, no doubt, but who are 
to get all possible out of the land, yet receive only 
subsistence-allowance for themselves? The tehsildar is 
fully worked already, and we should say one of two things 
would happen. Either he will be over-burdened and must be 
assisted, the pay of the assistant being taken out of the 
“ managed ” farms, or the cultivator’s share will consume all, 
and the money-lender, getting next to nothing, will come to 
regard the security of land as worthless. That is, however, a 
question requiring a kind of knowledge which we do not 
possess, and on which the honest opinion of an experienced 
tebsildar would be probably worth more than that of the 
whole Government of India. The uncertainty, however, must 
not preclude us from recognising the ingenuity of the scheme, 
or the complete unselfishness with which it has been devised 
by the authorities responsible. 

We do not see why the Government of India refrains in 
some one district from trying a much more radical scheme. 
Why should it not, in some one county, pay off the money- 
lenders’ mortgages, adding the interest to its own de- 
mand for rent, and then declare land in that county 








exempt from seizure for debt? It is always passing 
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* sectional laws” to meet local difficulties, and why not try 
that one? It would then, within ten years, know exactly 
whether the land was necessary to the peasant’s credit, or 
whether, as most Old Indians believe, he could raise money 
nearly as easily without it, and what the social effect of a 
diminution of credit would be. It might be very good indeed. 
The native peasant does not fret over impossibilities, and if he 
cannot raise money for ceremonies, he goes without ceremonies, 
not always without a secret chuckle that the priests and the 
caste-managers have overreached themselves, for once. The 
experiment would, after all, only restore the ancient state of 
affairs,—the system which in Egypt has enabled the people to 
bear two thousand years of oppression without dying of 
hunger, or flying from their fertile fields into the wider lands 
to the North. 





“ PROGRESS ” AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ere at Constantinople is apt to be of the downward 

kind, and during the last fortnight, progress of that kind 
has been steady and rather rapid. Ever since we heard of the 
delightful reforms initiated by the Minister of Justice who 
had superseded almost all the Christian Judges under his 
Department by sound Mahommedans, warranted to administer 
justice in that ex parte sense which Mahommedan principles 
almost require, it was evident that if the Grand Vizier could 
not obtain a victory over his colleagues, the thin mockery 
called Turkish administrative reform would be at an end. 
And now, apparently, it is at an end. Khaireddin Pasha 
has given in his resignation, and his resignation has 
been accepted. Caratheodory Pasha, the Christian Foreign 
Minister, has given up the Foreign Office to Safvet Pasha. 
The influence of Mahmoud Damad in all these changes 
is clear, and the disposition to draw away from English 
influence and to draw towards Russian influence more than 
suspected. In a word, Turkey is finding out that all that 
our counsels bring her is increasing impotence; that so 
far as she is compelled by Europe to do as we suggest, she 
resigns to the living races of the East the power which 
she used to wield over them, and gets nothing, not even 
available cash, in return. We do-not wonder that the Sultan 
and the Pashas see very little use indeed in parting with 
power, and wealth, and influence, and pleasure, and all they care 
for, only to be assured by the British Ambassador that they 
are very good children indeed, and must never think of asking 
for their old enjoyments back again; but must, on the con- 
trary, go on giving up more and more of them. They think, 
doubtless, that under the protection of Russia they will not be 


-30 much pestered about reforms, but will be permitted to use 


the power over the Infidel while they have it, on condition 


-only of making easy terms with Russian diplomacy on all points 
.on which Russia takes an immediate interest. And really we 
-do not know that, from their utterly selfish point of view, they 


are wrong. What can they get by reforms, except the good of 
populations for which they care less than nothing, at the expense 
of an earlier sacrifice of power and pillage, for which they 
care very much indeed? And most likely, too, they are quite 
in the right in supposing that Russia will torment them much 
less about reforms than we shall. It becomes Russia’s réle 
now and then, when the wrongs of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey are made known to the world in some very con- 
spicuous and painful scandal, to interfere in their behalf, 
for the Russian people would not be quiet unless the Govern- 
ment of Russia did interfere in this way. But for the 
present, that ré/e is played out. Russia has done great 


-service to the Christian Slavs, at a great cost to her- 
-self. The popular crave is satisfied for the moment. The 


Government of Russia is at liberty, for another indefinite 


‘period, to play with this question as it pleases; and very likely 


it will play with it, and insist more on Turkey’s co-operat- 
ing with Russia in the East, and promoting her influence 
and her ambition, than on Turkey’s conceding anything 
that costs a real political sacrifice, to the Armenians, or Mace- 
donians, or Greeks, If so, why should not Turkey follow her 
instinct, and having appeased Russia, pay just as little attention 
to Sir H. Layard’s admonitions and threats as she likes? The 
Sultan knows very well that for all our threats, we have no notion 
of invading Asia Minor in order to enforce the fulfilment of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Words, mere words, are all 
we ever intended to spend on that great enterprise. The 
talk about Cyprus as “ a place of arms” for the protection of 
the East, was all braggadocio and nothing more. The only 
military Powers with which, as military Powers, Turkey will 





have at present to reckon, are Russia and Austria, and Austria 
only so far as regards Europe, not in any degree as regards 
Asia. Hence, with a proper degree of submissiveness, so far 
as affects what is lost already, and a conciliatory attitude to- 
wards Russia, the Turks may still hope to play their old game 
in Asia, if not even in some parts of Europe, without any dread 
of military interference. Why should not this content them, 
when the only alternative is to gain the name of empire at the 
cost of everything which makes empire sweet to them? We 
cannot wonder, then, that the party of Mahmoud Damad is re- 
covering its ascendancy. We incline even to think that Lord 
Salisbury made his great fight for the division of the two 
Bulgarias at Constantinople rather with the view of doing 
some one thing which might convince Turkey that it was 
worth her while to trust us, and distrust Russia, than for any 
belief in the intrinsic value of the thing done. And if so, he 
has had his reward. For about a year, Turkey has, hesitatingly 
and doubtfully, but still, on the whole, not without the affecta- 
tion of confidence, inclined rather to the English than to the 
Russian school of counsellors, whenever it was necessary to choose 
between them. Thus the Tory Government got through the 
imbroglio of Berlin with the credit of a not quite unsuccessful 
Turkish championship, and induced the British nation to 
believe that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was not quite so 
pure a fiction as it really was. But Turkey has now found out 
that the fee we paid her for appearing to trust us was value- 
less; that, in reality, she has not got the frontier of the 
Balkans, after all; that her sovereignty in East Roumelia 
is as much of a mere name as her sovereignty in Bulgaria ; 
that we had paid her with mere pretences of power for yielding 
us a most embarrassing and unwelcome right of interference, 
and that nothing further in the shape of money, troops, or 
even substantial diplomatic help appears to be forthcoming. It 
seems, then, very natural that Turkey should weary of engage- 
ments for which the price seems to have been paid in paper of 
no marketable value, and that she should now be disposed to 
try what an understanding with Russia may effect, even 
though it should involve the not very dangerous prospect of a 
misunderstanding with England. 

It is more difficult to say how this downward progress 
in Constantinopie is regarded by the Government at home, 
or how they intend to represent the matter to the country. 
They have taken so much credit for their Turkish policy, and 
that policy has found so much favour with their own party, 
that to let all the world know that it had proved a 
failure, and that nothing can be made of their dull 
pupil, of whom hitherto they had given out such hope- 
ful .auguries, might prove dangerous at the next gene- 
ral election. And yet it is hard to read the recent 
speeches of the Foreign Secretary, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and their lieutenant in East Roumelia, Sir 
H. D. Wolff, without discovering in these speeches a current 
of feeling almost avowedly hopeless in relation to Turkey, 
and a disposition to wash their hands of her affairs. Sir H. D. 
Wolff is hardly the man to speak as he did last week in the 
House of Commons, if he thought that by so speaking he 
would greatly annoy and embarrass his official chiefs. There 
are to us signs in the air of a new attitude towards Turkey, 
—of a growing feeling of disgust for the impossible réle of 
guide, philosopher, and friend which England had taken up,— 
of a disposition to throw up cards so utterly worthless. But 
whether these signs are to be interpreted as indications of a 
change coming over Lord Beaconsfield, or rather of a decline 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s influence in his own Cabinet, is a very 
difficult question. No one need ever imagine that if Lord Bea- 
consfield found a policy unworkable, he would not at once hasten 
to change it. He is not so great a fanatic for Turkey, but that if 
he saw a new and more promising policy involving the sacrifice of 
Turkey, he would grasp at it at once. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that such a change of tack on the eve of a general 
election would be a very difficult and dangerous one. The 
Government have said so much about the impossibility of 
dispensing with Turkey,—have claimed so much credit for the 
influence they were going to acquire over Turkey,—have 
boasted so much of the cheap price at which that influence 
was to be gained,—that to confess openly to the world tiat 
it would be necessary to dispense with Turkey after all, that 
they had acquired no influence over her worth the name, 
and that what they had expended on the effort to gain that 
influence had been simply wasted, would be a great humili- 
ation, a public avowal of failure. We can hardly believe that 
any such violent change of tack as this, on the eve of a general 
election, would be at all possible, And this, we think, must 
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be quite as obvious to Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues as it is 
to Lord Beaconsfield himself. To go to the polls with the 
confession that “ peace with honour” was a sham, 
that “honour rooted in dishonour stood,” would be a 
very unpromising electioneering policy indeed. Probably 
the true explanation of the new candour is that, the Russian 
troops having evacuated the Turkish provinces, the Govern- 
ment think that the British people will be satisfied, and will 
hardly understand the ins and outs of any quarrel they may 
have with the Turkish Government; and that even if they 
make a clean breast of their hopelessness, though it might 
conciliate a few Liberals, it would never be understood by 
their own supporters as a confession of failure. And perhaps 
they are right. It may well be that the public interest in 
Turkey is getting exhausted, and that the Russian attack 
being at an end, even the most pro-Turkish of the Anglo- 
Turkish party will listen to frank admissions of Turkish cor- 
ruption and imbecility, without seeing in them the least con- 
demnation of their own policy. If this be the true explanation 
of the new frankness of the Government, it would be all of a 
piece with that policy devised to fascinate the Residaum— 
the policy adopted for sale, but not for use—which they have 
promoted all through. Every one of the great Foreign-Office 
coups has hitherto been more or less of a sham. And now, 
if the whole drift of the policy,—except so far as it has got 
the Russians home again with a sort of appearance of audacity, 
—be acknowledged at once to have no bottom in it,it would be 
but a confession that Lord Beaconsfield thinks a foreign policy 
of show, a foreign policy of flourishes, the one best adapted 
to win votes at the poll, without costing blood on the field of 
battle, and that he has the most absolute confidence in the 
inability of the constituencies to distinguish between such a 
foreign policy, and one of real purpose and real grandeur. We 
can only express our belief that the British people are not 
quite so shallow as is supposed; and that the confessions which 
are now beginning to leak out so freely that Turkey is incor- 
rigibly and hopelessly corrupt, will sink into the mind of the 
constituencies, and result in a severe repudiation of the Govern- 
ment which pretended to risk so much for a cause which they 
themselves are compelled to abandon before they have even 
secured the complete evacuation by the victors of the territory 
of the vanquished. 





MR. OSBORNE MORGAN’S COMMITTEE ON LAND. 


HE simplification of the title to land and the mode of 
transferring it, is not a subject which will suffer from 
want of consideration. Two Royal Commissions have already 
dealt with it,—the second so recently as 1870. In 1862, 
Lord Westbury’s Land Transfer Act became law; and in 
1875, Lord Cairns’s; while two other important statutes— 
both intended to remove difficulties and facilitate convey- 
ancing—were passed in 1874. Such a nervous activity seems 
to show that there is an evil to be remedied, and one 
which presses on those who can readily make their views 
known in Parliament. There is also, apparently, an 
irritating sense in lawyers themselves that the expense 
attending the transfer of land is a blot on the system 
they practise, a feeling which prompts the most distinguished 
of the profession to initiate reform, when they are in a posi- 
tion todo so. And no doubt, under these circumstances, im- 
provements do and will gradually take place. But the last utter- 
ance on the subject, the Report of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Com- 
mittee, does not make one very hopeful of any sudden and 
radical change, and renders the direction in which improve- 
ment will come more doubtful than before. The general 
public, indeed, have been rather unreasonable, and must learn 
sooner or later to distinguish between what is possible and 
what is impossible in facilitating the transfer of land. 
The ease with which the other great element of English 
property—Consols, Stocks, and Shares—passes from owner to 
owner, has led to a demand for similar facilities with regard 
to land. But land is not Stock, and never can be transferred 
as simply. Consols are creations of the human mind; they 
are expressions indicating the indebtedness of the Government 
of the country to a number of individuals who have lent it 
money. The Debt thus created may be divided into any num- 
ber of different parts, and the several portions may be 
from one person to another, according to such regulations and 
by means of such symbols as may be specified for the purpose 
by the borrowers, whose interest, of course, it is to make those 
regulations and symbols as simple and intelligible as possible. 
But land is an actual commodity, existing in nature, apart from 








any artificial arrangements on man’s part. It may be actually 
occupied, it may be cultivated, built upon, and otherwise 
dealt with, in an almost endless variety of ways. Like Stock, 
it is capable of subdivision, but one bit of land differs infinitely 
from another, and it is not sufficient to transfer from one 
person to another a certain quantity of land in the abstract ; 
a particular piece is required, and must be accurately defined, 
so as to ensure its distinction from any other piece. More- 
over, owing to the way in which land may be used, a number 
of different interests may exist in it. The actual enjoyment 
of it may be in one person, and the right to revenue from it 
and to possession under certain circumstances in another. 
Even the actual enjoyment may be much divided. The 
minerals under the surface may belong to one owner, the 
pasturage to another, and rights of passage over it to a third, 
or possibly to the whole nation. Again, certain rights over 
other people’s land may be necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of one’s own. It is of no use having land, 
if you cannot get to it, and it is often of the greatest 
importance to have an outlet for the flow of water off 
one’s own land on to the land of another. It follows from 
these causes, that there must always be many questions inci- 
dent to the transfer of land which do not arise in the case of 
Stock. Questions of boundaries, of the actual occupation of the 
land, of the modes of getting to it, and the means of enjoying 
it, may always have to be looked to, and to ascertain the 
truth upon such subjects means often a certain amount of ex- 
pense and delay. No simplification of the machinery of transfer 
can obviate attention to such matters, and no legislation, there- 
fore, can enable land to be transferred with quite the same ease 
as Consols. The difficulties which can be removed by legisla- 
tion are those connected with the instrumerits and technical 
mode of transfer, and those connected with the number of in- 
terests which are allowed, not in the occupation and enjoy- 
ment of the land, but in the legal ownership of it. It is to the 
first head mainly that the several efforts of law-reformers have 
hitherto been directed, and to this that the Report of the Land 
Transfer Committee is confined. 

The application to land of the system of transfer in vogue 
with regard to Consols was the aim of both Lord Westbury’s 
Act and Lord Cairns’s. Lord Westbury’s Act was defective in 
many respects. It proposed to establish a Registry, which 
should give an absolute and indefeasible title against all the 
world to a parcel of land by its metes and bounds. The conse- 
quence was that the title had to be proved not only with refer- 
ence to the preceding ownership for a long period, but as 
against every neighbouring proprietor, since it is clear that if 
you settle the boundaries of one plot of land, you settle the 
boundaries against it of the land adjoining it on each side. 
Thus one of the difficulties which must always differentiate 
the transfer of land from the transfer of Consols was raised 
in a peculiarly aggravated form. But there was a worse 
defect in Lord Westbury’s system. It was proposed to register all 
the interests in the ownership of land, trusteeships, and limited 
estates, and the other complicated arrangements which are 
allowed by law. Now here there is no fundamental difference 
between land and Consols. Consols may also be made liable 
to limited interests of every kind. But if these interests were 
registered at the Bank of England, traffic in Consols would 
be at anend. The Bank refuses to recognise any but absolute 
interests in Consols. The persons registered as the owners on 
the books of the Bank are treated as such, for every purpose. 
And it, of course, follows that the only transaction which the 
Bank recognises is the simple and absolute purchase and sale 
of Stock. Any other interests which may be created—and it 
is, of course, perfectly easy and customary to settle Consols— 
must depend upon instruments outside the legal register, in- 
struments which, in fact, regulate the conduct of the legal 
owners of the stock, rather than affect the stock itself. Here, 
again, Lord Westbury’s system of registration departed from 
the system applicable to Consols, and the ease of transfer 
attending the latter was lost. 

From these difficulties Lord Cairns’s Act of 1875 is free. 
It provides for the registration not only of indefeasible 
titles, but of those titles which are accepted upon pur- 
chase every day, marketable or proprietary titles. It 
does not endeavour to settle the boundaries of the land 
against adjoining owners, and it seeks to put upon the Register 
one absolute owner, leaving all limited interests to be protected 
by a system of caveats and inhibitions. In fact, Lord Cairns 
seems to have made his Registry as nearly analogous as possible 
to the Registries of Consols and other Stocks, and it seems to 
have been admitted by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Committee, that 
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it was impossible to suggest any substantial amendment in it. 
Unfortunately, the system has been almost inoperative. The 
Act came into force on January Ist, 1876. Only forty-eight 
titles were registered under it down to March 14th, 1879, and 
between that date and the preceding February 21st the num- 
ber was only seven, showing apparently that the adoption of 
the Act was not gaining, but losing ground. 

Now, side by side with these inchoate Land Registers has 
existed for many years, in certain places, a registry of the 
deeds relating to land. Some great conveyancers (Mr. Joshua 
Williams amongst them) have asserted that conveyancing 
reform should take this direction, and Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Committee have devoted the larger share of their labours 
to a consideration of the rival merits of the two systems. 
In the result, a small majority of the Committee has de- 
clared in favour of the registration of deeds, adopting 
the report of the Chairman embodying this view, in pre- 
ference to that of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, which declared in favour 
of Lord Cairns’s Act, and against the Registration of Deeds. 
The Committee therefore propose that District Registers 
of Deeds and other instruments of title should be es- 
tablished in convenient local centres in England and Wales, 
such Registers being provided with indices, referring not 
only to the persons, but to the property, comprised in the 
registered instrument; the Ordnance Map being made use 
of for she purpose, wherever it-is possible, and the party regis- 
tering having the option of recording either the instrument 
itself, or a memorandum of its contents. The use of these 
Registers the Committee propose to make obligatory, by en- 
acting that (except in cases of actual fraud on the part of the 
party registering) every instrument shall rank in priority, 
according to the date of its registration. 

We believe that the great majority of lawyers will view the 
recommendations of the Committee as retrogressive. The ex- 
perience of London lawyers certainly is not favourable to the 
registry of deeds, for as it exists in Middlesex, it simply adds 
expense to every transfer or dealing with property in that county. 
It is, no doubt, generally admitted that the Middlesex Registry 
is bad of its kind; and the Registers existing in Yorkshire, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland seem to be much more popular. 
Moreover, Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Committee propose to avoid 
expense by appointing a staff of Official Searchers, who should 
be competent to give certificates showing the state of their re- 
spective Registers with respect to the property in question. 
One objection to this is, that it places enormous power in the 
hands of officials, and reimports a certain (though probably 
only a slight) risk of that fraud to prevent which seems to be 
the chief object of Deed Registers. But apart from this, and 
assuming the system to be worked in the best possible way, 
what is the object of having a double chain of title,—a set of 
original deeds, and also a set of copies or memoranda of these 
deeds preserved in a particular place? Such a duplication 
must entail expense and delay, and the chief countervailing 
advantage seems to be that it would tend to prevent some of 
the great land frauds which have from time to time startled 
society. That it could prevent such frauds entirely is not likely, 
since the fraudulently disposed person would set himself to 
find some other weak place in the armour, and would probably 
occasionally succeed. It would make fraud more difficult ; it 
would also, if the deeds were entered in full, but not other- 
wise, facilitate the tracing back of a title, and in many cases, 
save trouble in the hunting-up of deeds; but the question is 
whether, for these objects, it is worth while to hamper and 
add to the expense of the enormous number of dealings in 
land which continually take place in England,—a number 
estimated by the Lord Chancellor at a thousand a day. The 
registration of deeds, in fact, seems hardly at all to aim at 
increasing the facilities of transfer, but is designed chiefly for 
quite another and subsidiary object ; and it would almost seem 
as if the recent Committee had considered that their special 
aim was to devise means of preventing fraud, rather than to 
deal with the larger subject. 

But if the registration of deeds is objectionable, and (as 
this Committee itself admits) the registration of titles is the 
system to be preferred—indeed the only system which will 
radically simplify and cheapen the transfer of land—on the 
other hand, it is most difficult to see how the latter system is 
to be introduced. The framers of the Act of 1875, Lord 
Cairns and Sir Henry Thring, consider it impracticable to 
make the adoption of the system compulsory. Mr. Lefevre, in 
his report, suggests that the system should be popularised and 

commended by the Government to the public; and no doubt 
the evidence before this Committee has shown that the Act is 





little known and very imperfectly understood. But we cannot 
help thinking that if the system is worth introduction at all, 
it is worth while to compel its adoption in some such mode as 
that suggested by Lord Selborne,—viz., by making it ap- 
plicable, after a certain date, to all property which should 
change hands from time to time. And perhaps the readiest 
and most practicable way of attempting this would be—as 
suggested in Mr. Lefevre’s report—to confine the compulsion 
to certain districts in the first instance—e.g., to the County of 
Middlesex, which has always been hampered by a very bad 
registry of deeds, and would, therefore, the more easily fall in 
with a new system of registration. Another very obvious, 
though more restricted, means of introducing Lord Cairns’s 
Act is pointed out by Mr. Lefevre, the closing of Lord Westbury’s 
Register, and the transfer from it to Lord Cairns’s of the 500 
titles registered upon the former. 

The Committee make some valuable suggestions, apart from 
the question of Registration. The most important, perhaps, is 
a proposal that the powers now conferred upon a lender by a 
legal mortgage should be conferred by statute on the holder 
of a simple charge on land. This suggestion, if carefully 
worked out, would no doubt greatly lessen the cost of mort- 
gage transactions, and would tend to bring into the market 
an increased number of sound securities, especially of a smaller 
class, to the benefit of both lender and borrower. 








THE “CORNHILL” ON MENTAL CURES OF 
PHYSICAL DISEASE. 

HE Cornhill for August contains a very interesting, and 
indeed very amusing, paper on “ The Influence of the Mind 

on the Body,” wherein are collected typical specimens of the 
various very remarkable cures wrought through what is called 
by the writer “the influence of the imagination.” But whether 
anything is explained by speaking specially of the imagination 
when so little is known of the actual mode in which the cure 
takes effect, except that it is due to the mind in some way or 
other, we are by no means sure. Even the writer in the Corn- 
hill has to observe that the cures effected by mental causes are 
by no means exclusively due to credulity,—to the expectation 
of cure. He quotes one case in which the patient was very un- 
willing to try the proposed mode of cure, and had no faith in it 
at all, and yet was cured completely. Clearly, in a case like 
this, it is quite inappropriate to talk of the imagination as the 
special medium of cure. And in discussing this ease accordingly, 
the reviewer asserts that to attract powerfully the “attention ”’ 
of the patient to the part diseased will probably have as 
beneficial an effect, as to stimulate the hope of the patient 
by persuading him that he will be cured. And his ex- 
planation,—if it can be so called,—of these cures in this 
part of his article, is, that this fixing of the atten- 
tion on the diseased part causes a new flow of nervous 
energy into channels from which it had been, by the course of 
the disease, diverted. But evidently this is but a lame bit of 
guesswork. For there are at least as many cases of disease 
caused or enhanced by the fixing of the attention on special 
parts, as of cures caused or promoted by the same pro- 
cess. And apparently something does certainly depend 
on the point of view from which the attention is fixed. 
If, for instance, the attention of the patient be fixed on 
something which is supposed to cause disease in the part 
affected, the fixing of the attention accelerates the disease, in- 
stead of the cure. The American young lady who believed that 
she had got a bristle of her tooth-brush fixed in her throat, got 
worse and worse, though there was no bristle there, till she was 
persuaded by her doctor’s ruse that he had extracted it, after 
which she recovered as rapidly. In all probability, the atten- 
tion of the patient was fixed much more vividly on her throat 
while the bristle was supposed to be there, than after the 
bristle had been, as she thought, removed; but anxious 
attention of the despondent kind caused the mischief, whieh 
less anxious attention of the hopeful kind, removed. On 
the other hand, there are very well attested cases, though 
none is quoted by this writer, in which mere fright, directed to 
the expected suffering of a diseased part, has caused e. powerful 
but salutary revolution in the condition of the diseased organ. Dr. 
Carpenter—if we mistake not—in his “ Mental Physiology,” 
gives a case of the complete absorption of some very dangerous 
tumour in a very few hours, under the influence of mere terror at 
the prospect of the pain of the surgical operation—it was before 
the days of chloroform—which had been determined on to remove 
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it. Here was a case where attention—and attention of no hope- 
ful kind—produced the very opposite effect to that which, in the 
American young lady’s case, attention of the despondent kind 
had produced,—the very same effect, indeed, which a remission 
of attention, when accompanied by the hope of cure, had in that 
case produced. Perhaps the Cornhill reviewer might suggest 
that the cases in which attention to the diseased part produces 
a good effect, are those where there has been previously a fail- 
ure of nervous energy in certain specific channels, but that 
where the disease has been produced by an excess of attention 
already, as in the throat disease engendered by belief in the 
imaginary bristle,—then, it is a remission of attention which is 
needed for the cure. But neither will this guess,—and it is 
nothing but a guess,—cover the facts of the case. One of the 
most curious cases here quoted is that of a Naval officer, who, 
after suffering from dysentery, showed symptoms of a dangerous 
organic injury to the intestine, of which there was subsequently 
the most ample proof, but who was twice cured, and cured to all 
intents and purposes, his recovery of health being for a con- 
siderable time complete, by bread-pills, administered under the 
illusion that they were a very potent remedy indeed, the effect 
of which might be very dangerous, if not carefully watched. 
Now, here clearly it was not mere attention to the diseased part 
which was the means of cure. For his attention had been 
drawn to it before, in the most forcible and disagreeable 
form, in the shape of violent counter-irritants, which had 
almost flayed the poor fellow alive; and no doubt this had 
been done with every encouragement to hope for a good 
effect which the clever medical officer concerned could impart. 
But attention so directed had availed nothing for the cure. It 
was only when the hope of cure was raised to a high point by 
the assurances of the efficacy of the imaginary medicine, that the 
mental stimulus took effect. The same may be said of the cures 
effected by imaginary medicines in scores of cases of scurvy in 
the Prince of Orange’s army at Breda, in 1625. It was the hope 
of cure so powerfully excited, and that alone, as it appears, 
which worked the cure. It appears, then, that in some cases it 
is profound hope or faith which works the cure; in others, 
vivid attention, without either hope or faith; in others, pure 
fright; while in others, again, despondent expectation and 
alarm produce the disease, instead of curing it. So far as we 
can see, the guess that it is the direction of new nervous 
energy to the diseased part which effects the cure, is a very 
random guess indeed, which does not cover the majority of 
the facts. For what is the part upon which the nervous 
energy should be directed, in the case of scurvy, or paralysis, 
or dysentery, or cholera,—of all of which diseases the reviewer 
gives us instances of very remarkable mental cures? Why, 
the physician himself does not know,—much less the 
patient. Which of our various doctors could tell us clearly 
what the diseased part is, in cholera, or how to direct nervous 
energy to that part ? In the curious case of Edward Irving’s cure 
of cholera in 1832 from an act of faith,—or hope,—or call it what 
you will,—does the reviewer seriously mean to assert that Irving 
knew the source of cholera disease, and that by fixing his attention 
on it, he was able to direct a new flow of nervous energy to the de- 
ficient centre? Such an hypothesis seems to us wilder than any 
other. What the doctors themselves do not know,—the secret source 
of disease,—it would be difficult indeed for the patient to direct 
his attention upon. All we can say in such cases with the least 
certainty is, that there is a great mental effort or emotion of 
some kind—of will, or faith, or hope, or fear, or imagination, 
or some strong feeling—and that the cure follows, and there 
our knowledge of the matter begins and ends. 

The Cornhill reviewer, however, is so anxious to show that 
there is nothing mysterious about the matter, that he even 
declares the problem to be purely physical. “A problem 
apparently physical, and physical only, is submitted to 
our investigation.” “In reality, it amounts simply to the 
question how or why certain changes in one part of the body 
dead to changes in other parts of the body.” But nothing can 
be less like instances of such a problem as this, than the cases 
in illustration which the article contains. Take one case. A 
man bitten by a rabid cat, which died in hydrophobia, has, three 
months afterwards, all the symptoms of hydrophobia. By a 
powerful mental effort he controls his physical sensations, gets 
his gun, takes violent exercise for a whole afternoon, in which 
every step involves a separate and powerful mental effort,—the 
arm affected aching terribly all the time,—and returns much better 
to dinner. The spasms which indicated inability to drink have 








then passed off. The next morning, the pain in his arm has 

sunk from the shoulder to the elbow; the following day, it has 

sunk to the wrist; and the third, it has left him altogether. 

His doctor believed that the tetanus of hydrophobia had 

been imminent, and had been controlled by the violent 

effort of his will. Well, suppose that to be a true rationale 

of the case. How is one to explain it as a mere problem 

as to “how or why certain changes in one part of the body 

lead to changes in other parts of the body?” The first datum, 
the first step, in the process of cure was the effort of will to 
compel the body to violent exercise. It was a long series of 

such efforts which set going the physical series of changes 
supposed to have led to the cure. The problem is rot how 
and why the muscular changes so effected led to the subsiding 
of the disease, but how and why the mind of the patient, 
which had no knowledge whatever of the root of the disease or 
the conditions of cure, was led, in the first instance, to wrestle 
blindly, as it were, against a power of the true nature of which it 
had no perception,—an obscure poison in the blood,—and yet to 
hit by what would, at first sight, seem like pure accident, on 
the right cure. What is the meaning of willing not to be ill ? 
You do not knowwhat it is you will. You do not know what the 
illness itself consists in. You do not know what physical changes 
you are resisting,—what physical changes you are causing,—by 
this blind act of will. For anything we really know, this blind and 
vehement resistance to illness might be the very way to ensure 
that the illness should prove fatal. This fight of the soul 
against the body is like the fight of a creature who can live only 
in the sea against a creature who can live only in the air. The 
one knows nothing by intuition of the laws of the other's life. 
Unless will, and faith, and fear and imagination, and the rest, 
have some direct and mysterious control over the body which 
the subject of these emotions inhabits,—the mere proposal to 
resist disease by an act of the mind would be irrational. That it 
often succeeds, proves, we suppose, that it is not irrational ; 
but it does not prove that it is not in a very high degree 
mysterious. A man wills that the spasms of tetanus shall be 
resisted, and goes trailing his painful and reluctant body about 
in the violence of his resolve not to yield to them, Could any- 
thing be less justified as a method of cure by any experience 
in the patient’s possession? Could anything,—apart from 
some deep-seated belief of the power of mind over the body, 
—be much more like the leap of a madman in the dark? And 
yet we are told that the problem as to why this and other 
equally wild ventures succeed, is a mere problem as to “ how and 
why certain changes in one part of the body lead to changes in 
other parts of the body.” Surely a more extraordinary attempt to 
minimise the nature of the real problem can hardly be imagined. 
This Cornhill article seems to us to be full of the most curious 
proof that in a great number of cases,—relatively, indeed, very rare, 
but absolutely numerous enough to establish the fact beyond doubt, 
—a mind, sometimes the mind of the patient himself,though more 
often perhaps the mind of the physician, or the mind of other 
healers who, by the way, need have no medical knowledge at all, 
produces a direct effect on the body of the patient, without any 
knowledge of the laws of cause and effect, or any idea of 
the way in which the influence operates,—and yet produces the 
effect intended to be produced, and by means of the nature of 
which it has no guess, however faint. If that be not a mysteri- 
ous problem,—and a problem the very essence of which is 
spiritual as much as physical,—we really are at a loss to under- 
stand what the distinction between a physical and a spiritual 
problem is. : 





THE WILD, WHITE CATTLE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

- ] HEN wild in woods the noble savage ran,” in lands 

which it is difficult to picture to the imagination in any 
other than a minutely civilised and cultivated condition, there 
ran with him—herds as wild, but probably much better-looking— 
great herds of huge, horned cattle. These were, however, merely 
modern in comparison with those immemorial ancestors of all beef, 
Bos Urus, who could have tossed Behemoth on his horns, had 
that old salt invaded the land which resounded with his mighty 
bellow, and shook beneath his thundering tread, and Bos longi- 
frons, the gigantic original Celtic shorthorn. It is of the remote 
descendants of the latter, after untraceable mixing of races, 
following the intrusion of man upon the face of the earth, 
and his migrations, the tribes bringing their cattle with them, 
that Cesar speaks, when he says of Britain that “the number 
of the cattle was great.” By that time, the Celtic ox had be- 
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come a small, deerlike animal, domesticated among the ancient 
Britons, and it exclusively supplied beef to the conquerors and 
conquered duiing the Roman occupation. Bos longifrons, 
in its diminis! ed form, was presumably of a dark colour, for 
the late Mr. Storer tells us, “so, generally, were its known 
descendants, ard so also was apparently the still remain- 
ing hair upon a very perfect skull of this animal, found, 
in 1846, in an Irish bog. This specimen,” he adds, “ which has 
both the horns themselves, and also a part of the skin with the 
hair attached, seems to show that the creature had a rough, 
shaggy hide, like the Highland kyloes.” With the extirpation 
of the Romano-Celts by the Britons and the predatory allies 
who helped them—coming with their families, their goods, and, 
according to Mr. Boyd Dawkins, their cattle—came the de- 
scendants of Bos Urus to these islands; and those, sup- 
plemented by the cattle of the Danes, who followed, “have 
ever since remained the cattle of our eastern and northern 
counties, where the Continental tribes landed in the greatest 
numbers.” 

The story of the conquest and holding of the land by the de- 
scendants of Bos Urus is like that of the first chapters of the 
history of England, for the Celtic ox, poor longifrons, was driven, 
with his master, to desert regions beyond the reach of the irre- 
sistible English. There is an epic grandeur in the story of 
these herds, even of the tame species; but the wild creatures, 
roaming in the great forests, and over the plains, fas- 
cinate our fancy, like the horses of the Ukraine, or the 
tameless North-American bison, never domesticated by man, 
and which are too surely, as Alexandre Dumas described 
them in one of his daring similes, “vanishing in the mist.” 
That Bos Urus himself existed in historic times—in the East 
and in Southern Europe, but not in Britain, where historic times 
begin so much later—is not so pleasant to think of, except 
that the men were probably as wild as the beasts, at a period 
when, as Mr. Storer informs us, “ Mount Hzmus, the Car- 
pathians, running through the middle of Europe, and the 
Hyrcinian Forest, stretching from these almost through Ger- 
many, and connecting them with other mountain ranges, were 
the formidable brute’s favourite haunts ; from Scythia, Sarma- 
tia, and the Black Sea, to Denmark and the shores of the 
Northern Ocean, everywhere we find him.” He lived after the 
fall of the Roman Empire and through the Middle Ages, 
although his range was greatly circumscribed, and he did not 
become finally extinct until the sixteenth century. From the 
animals of his race by which the Celtic ox was driven to the 
highlands of those regions afterwards called Scotland and Wales 
are descended the ancient British herds of white cattle, whether 
wild or domesticated, the “ old nobility ’’ of their kind, perfectly 
distinct from the ordinary cattle of our dairies and our markets, 
everywhere alike in colour (so variable and fleeting among 
domestic animals), of which herds a few still remain, and 
others are but recently extinct. Mr. Storer was of opinion 
that all white cattle are probably of the aboriginal breed, 
that Bos Uvus himself was white; and in an interesting 
dissertation on the estimation in which white animals were 
held by the ancients, and the modern prejudice against them, 
he quotes a passage from the writings of MM. Moll and 
Gayot, descriptive of the beautiful Hungarian ox, which might 
be applied, without alteration, to the famous white herds 
at Chillingham and Chartley :—* A certain air of nobility, a 
very striking aspect, are shown in the whole of its structure, 
and each movement displays vigour and activity. In the lofty 
carriage of its head, in its proud shape, in its look, so open and 
full of courage, we see clearly that the Hungarian cattle de- 
scend from the ancient race which inhabited these plains, whose 
extent no eye can embrace; that they do not only descend 
from, but are the continuation of it.” According to Professor 
Wrightson, the majestic Hungarian ox, which is white, with a 
shading of grey on the neck, flanks, and buttocks; the ear dark, 
shaded inside; the horns long, wide-spreading, and tipped with 
black ; the muzzle, skin round the eye, the eye itself, and the feet 
all black,—is a larger type of the wild cattle of Chillingham 
Park ; and Mr. Storer holds that the Hungarian cattle, those of 
the vast Russian steppes, and our own wild white forest breed, 
are lineal representatives of the ancient Urus, which existed in 
the bronze age, butof which there is no trace among the modern 
domestic races of western Continental Europe. It is as though 
we had a “remnant” of the Aztecs among us, or a selection 
of the dodo, or the moa, so linked are the Chillingham, 
Chartley, and Hamilton breeds with those lapsed ages, which 








in their turn link themselves with the awful ancientness of days 
that saw,— 
“Upcurled from light, 
The ever-sleeping ammonite ; 
And the dragon-worms at play, 
In the waters old and gray.” 
To think of those wild, white herds in the time of their 
strength is to have a strange vision of what England was; for 
even so late as the days of King Edward the Confessor, “there 
abounded throughout the whole of Ciltria (the Chilterns) 
spacious woods, thick and large, the habitation of numerous 
beasts; wolves, boars, forest bulls, and stags;” and close about 
London “ lay an immense forest, woody ranges, hiding-places of 
wild beasts, of boars, and forest bulls.” What of the mountain 
home of these noble, free creatures? “ What historian,” asks 
Mr. Storer, “ shall tell us how it fared with the wild bull in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, amid the Grampians and the 
Cheviots ?” Ill, doubtless, then; but he had had fine times of it, 
and the fairest of play in the preceding ages, when his range was 
over an expanse of hill and mountain, waste and wood, which 
might compare with the Hyrcinian Forest itself when Caesar 
landed in Britain. The seven hundred years of warfare which fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of the Romans were eminently favourable 
to the flourishing of the forests and the preservation of their 
wild denizens. ‘“‘ Few people,” says Mr. Storer, “realise what 
the huge mountain chain which Camden called ‘the English 
Apennines,’ was in Saxon and early Norman times,” and having 
eloquently described what he calls the skeleton of this rocky 
district, the great backbone of Northern England and Southern 
Scotland, which includes all the highest mountains in Britain, 
and with the exception of those of Wales and Devonshire, almost 
all the secondary ones, he proceeds thus to define the run of the 
wild bull :—* In ancient times, its large area was one enormous 
mass of mountains, deep and wild glens, forests, moors, and 
morasses, intermixed. Nothing we have left now can give us 
any idea of the state of things then; not the moors of Derby- 
shire, West Yorkshire, and Lancashire, the wild wastes of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, nor even the 
extensive deer-forests and moors of the Scottish Highlands ; for 
the pathless woods which then covered a great part of these 
districts are all gone, and so are the thick forests which, outside 
of, but connected with them, skirted these higher grounds. We 
can scarcely over-estimate the wildness that everywhere pre- 
vailed, when an immense forest, spreading in all directions, was 
in Southern Scotland supposed to have filled the intervening 
space between Chillingham and Hamilton, a distance as the 
crow flies of about eighty miles, including within it Ettrick and 
numerous other forests; or exaggerate the savagedom of the 
North, when the great Caledonian wood, known even at Rome, 
covered the greater part of both Highlands and Lowlands.” 
After the early Norman age, times became hard for the wild 
bull; he had to retire before civilisation; the forest was super- 
seded by the park. Princes and nobles gained the King’s per- 
mission to enclose large ranges of the forest, with the wild 
creatures within them, and then all outsiders were speedily 
exterminated. First went the wild ox, then the roe-deer, in 
England; next, the wild boar and the fallow-deer; and lastly, 
with the exception of a few on Exmoor, and those in the Scot- 
tish deer-forests, preserved and protected by man, the red deer 
also. The wild boar became quite extinct in Great Britain. Of 
all the herds of wild white cattle in all the privileged “ parks,” 
creatures mighty and majestic, themes of many a romance and 
popular superstition, subjects of many a stirring tale of pride 
and prowess, dreaded as omens, and used as heraldic devices of 
many a great house, strange relics of medisval grandeur, there 
now remain but three. When Bewick wrote of them in 1790, 
there were five, and two had but recently ceased to exist. In 
song and legend they were to be found from the time of Guy 
of Warwick (in “ the dayes of King Athelstan,” who died A.D. 
941), of whom it is told how he slew 
“ A monstrous wild and cruel beast, “ 
Called the dun cow of Dunsmore heath.” 
A famous incident in the “ Life of Saint Robert” is his begging 
a cow from a certain “ Earl,” with the following result, awe- 
inspiring to the beholders :— 
“ Gave the Earl, thereon, to Robert, 
One fierce, wild one in the desert. 
Her he brought out, and naught was hurt,— 
She gentle as she should be.’’ 
The “ dun cow ” figures as a hostelry sign in innumerable in- 
stances, and the heraldic employment of the “ wild beast” is 
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frequent. Mr. Storer, however, traces it erroneously in one 
rather remarkable instance. There is no record of wild cattle 
having existed in the park of Raby Castle, the great feudal re- 
sidence of the Nevills, and where, it is said, assembled at once 
seven hundred knights who held of that princely family. “ We 
may be sure,” says Mr. Storer, “that no wild animal worth 
keeping would be absent from their parks and chaces. A 
singular circumstance, too, corroborates this opinion, for the 
house of Nevill has borne as its crest for at least 650 
years Britain’s white wild bull, ‘argent, pied sable.’ In 
Hutchinson’s ‘ Durham,’ there is an engraving of a carving in 
stone, still existing at Raby Castle, which represents the Nevill 
bull, holding a standard charged with the Nevill arms, very 
well executed, and apparently from life, for the horns most 
strikingly resemble those of the Chillingham bulls.” This is 
ingenious, but a mistake; the Nevill crest has nothing to do 
with the supposed wild denizens of Raby Park, it was simply 
imported by intermarriage with an heiress. Alan Bulmer, 
Lord of Bulmer, Brancepeth, Middleham, had issue Bertram, 
his heir, who had only one daughter, his sole heir. She married 
Robert, Lord Nevill, of Raby Castle, from whom descended the 
great family of the Nevills, Earls of Westmoreland, and Barons 
of Raby and Brancepeth. The Bulmer crest was a white bull, 
with black feet. 
The Chillingham herd—the connecting-link between the 
wild cattle of England and those of Scotland—beautiful crea- 
tures, with black ears and muzzles; “ their horns fine, and with 
a bold and elegant bend,” who hide their young and feed in the 
night, and whose calves lie in the form like hares, is foremost 
of the remaining three. It has had many chroniclers, and 
Bewick and Landseer took portraits among its members. 
The late Lord Tankerville observed their manners and customs 
attentively, no easy task, as he would sometimes, in summer, be 
for several weeks at a time without getting sight of them. At 
that season, on the slightest appearance of any one, the wild 
cattle retire into their forest sanctuary ; but in winter they come 
down for food into the inner park, and will let one come almost 
among them, especially if on horseback. Here is a pretty 
picture of these strange creatures, remnants of an old world, 
which have hitherto been preserved under extraordinary diffi- 
culties, but cannot, we should think, long continue to exist :— 
** When they come down into the lower part of the park, which 
they do at stated hours, they move like a regiment of cavalry 
in single file, the bulls leading the van; and when they are in 
retreat, the bulls bring up the rear. Lord Ossulton was witness 
to a curious way in which they took possession, as it were, of 
some vew pasture, recently laid open to them. It was in the 
evening, about sunset. They began by lining the front of a 
small wood, which seemed quite alive with them, when all of a 
sudden they made a dash forward all together in a line, and 
charging close by him across the plain, they then spread out, and 
after a little time, began feeding.” The wild white cattle are 
ferocious animals, valiant fighters, capable of domestication when 
taken very young, but once partially or wholly grown up, quite 
untameable. Mr. Storer says that they hate and fear man, scent- 
ing him, as related by Boethius, and he adds:—* I am con- 
vineed that if any of them were placed in captivity, his 
description would be verified ; they would be ‘ sa impacient that, 
eftir thair taking, they deit for importable doloure.’” 





BISHOP MAGEE ON OBJECTIVE TESTS OF 
CRUELTY. 

ly an interesting correspondence concerning the meaning of 

cruelty, and the limits of our right to inflict suffering on 
the lower animals for the purpose of alleviating human pain, 
which we published last week, a good deal of the discussion 
turned on the question whether we ought to measure what 
is cruel in relation to the lower animals, so far as is possible, by 
what is cruel in relation to man. The Bishop of Peterborough 
objected very strongly to this principle, on which we had 
insisted as the only one fairly touching the limits of cruelty 
at all, and objected on the rather strange ground that it is 
a purely subjective test, and therefore leaves “the gentler and 
more sensitive natures at the mercy always of the harder and 
fiercer ones, every man being justified by it in inflicting pain 
upon others in proportion to his own insensibility to it, or in 
proportion to the fanaticism which might enable him to despise 
it ‘for the purpose in question.’” We fear, however, that the 
drift of this objection applies to all definitions of cruelty, in- 








cluding the Bishop of Peterborough’s, of which we have ever 
heard or can conceive. Until, at least, we get some barometer of 
pain,—some odynameter, call it,—measuring at once not only the 
absolute torture inflicted, but the relative importance of the 
object for which it is inflicted, and of its cost in pain, as deter- 
mined by some infallibly just mind,—and of such a pair of moral 
scales the Bishop of Peterborough’s letter does not appear to 
us to hold out any hope,—it is useless to talk of measuring 
cruelty by any but a strictly subjective standard,—a standard, 
let us add, which will be the more fatally cruel, the less distinct 
is the subjective reference to our own measures of suffering and 
our own willingness to suffer. Take the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s own definition, a definition fully as subjective as 
ours, but vitiated by completely ignoring the principle that 
pang for pang,—the suffering of the two creatures being supposed 
really equal, and no other consideration intervening,—we ought 
to regard the pang of a sensitive animal at least as much as 
our own. The Bishop defines cruelty as “ the infliction of un- 
necessary pain,’—and he says pain may be unnecessary in two 
ways ; either the object may be one so trivial as not to justify the 
infliction of pain at all; or the object may be sufficient to justify 
pain, but even then the pain is still unnecessary, and therefore 
cruel, if more is inflicted than is sufficient to attain the purpose. 
Well, you cannot have any more subjective definition than this. 
It is a great deal more elastic than our own, because from not 
treating animal pain as in any degree of equal account with 
human pain, it gives us no sort of guidance, at least, none of that 
kind by which we are habitually accustomed to regulate our own 
actions. What isan object so trivial that it does not justify the 
infliction of pain at all? One man will say one thing, and one 
another. The ordinary ethics of sport assume that the gaining 
by a novice of an accurate eye and hand as a marksman, is an ob- 
ject quite important enough to justify maiming and wounding 
hundreds of living creatures which are not killed by the shot, but 
escape to die of slow tortures in secret. The Bishop may per- 
haps disagree with the ethics of sport in this respect, but he 
will have the majority against him; and how are we to rectify 
those ethics, except by appealing to the subjective test of which 
he thinks solightly,—trying to make the sportsman realise what 
he would feel if, with his leg broken, he had to linger out his 
life and die of hunger and thirst,—and so bringing him to book 
in a region in which he can judge other creatures by himself ? 
Again, the Bishop says that to inflict pain is unnecessary, and 
therefore cruel if, the object justifying the infliction of pain, 
more pain is inflicted than is necessary to attain that object. 
But what test could be more purely subjective? Dr. Klein 
thinks that more pain is not inflicted than is necessary to attain 
a scientific object, if the saving of the time of the inflicting 
physiologist be held to be part and parcel of the aim itself. 
And really, we do not see how the Bishop of Peterborough 
could refute this subjective estimate. If animal pain be of no 
account at all as compared with the human ends for which it 
is inflicted, is it not true that to economise the time of the 
highly educated scientific man whose mind is the only organ of 
discovery, may promote scores of discoveries of the greatest 
possible importance to human life and health, discoveries which 
would be lost if the physiologist in question had had to waste his 
time pottering,as Dr. Klein would think it, with the administra- 
tion of anesthetics to his victim,—this operation being useless, or 
perhaps even injurious, to the scientific object itself, and very 
laborious to the operator ? This is, indeed, the very pivot of the 
whole question. Most of our physiologists indignantly repudiate 
Dr. Klein, and think that a good deal of scientific time ought to 
be bestowed,—they will not call it wasted—to diminish the pain 
of the animal experimented on. But then, most of them will 
earnestly maintain—Dr. Rutherford being at their head—that 
if the administration of anwsthetics is at all likely to interfere 
with the results of the scientific experiment tried, that is reason 
enough for not alleviating the pain, but for inflicting it in full. 
Here is a second intellectual view, as subjective as the first, and 
one on which the Bishop of Peterborough’s test affords no light. 
Dr. Rutherford’s experiments on the drugs which affect the 
secretion of bile, for instance, are, in Dr. Rutherford’s opinion, 
liable to be vitiated by the administration of anzsthetics, so 
he keeps his dogs quiet by curare, which paralyses their motor 
nerves, but does not diminish their pain. Is he warranted in 
this by the Bishop’s highly subjective test of cruelty, or not ? 
The Bishop gives us absolutely no clue by which to decide. 
But, says the Bishop of Peterborough, the objection to any 
test referring us to human suffering and willingness to en- 
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dure it, as affording us a useful standard, is that it would 
justify hard men, who have no sensitiveness themselves, in in- 
flicting what, for like objects, they themselves would be willing to 
endure. No doubt; but we are greatly afraid that the Bishop 
will find it very much more difficult to control the infliction of 
suffering by those who are comparatively insensible to it them- 
selves, by his own test. If hard men despise or even justify 
suffering inflicted on themselves, how is any intellectual or moral 
test to prevent them from despising and justifying it in like 
measure when inflicted on others? The difficulty in their case is a 
certain incredulity as to the existence of torture. Well, if they 
do not believe in it at all, they cannot take it into account in 
their intellectual and moral estimates. Only, so far as they do 
believe in it, can they take it into their account. We shall be 
fortunate if we can induce them to go so far even as to measure 
other creatures’ capacity for suffering by their own. To make 
them go farther, and allow for a suffering they cannot feel, is cer- 
tainly even less probable on the Bishop of Peterborough’s rule, 
than onour own. It is just possible that by drawing their attention 
to their own suffering, and the signs of it which they betray, and 
showing how much more striking these signs of it are in other 
organisations, we may induce them to allow something for the 
greater sensitiveness of other natures. Butif you assure them, 
as the Bishop of Peterborough would, that you must not 
measure cruelty in relation to animals by the willingness or re- 
luctance of men to endure such pain for similar objects, you 
leave them in an abstract intellectual region in which, if they 
choose arbitrarily to assure themselves that it is of immeasurably 
more importance to know how far podophyllin stimulates the 
secretion of bile, than it is to spare dogs suffering, you have no 
reply to offer them atall. You have encouraged them to put out of 
account altogether the consideration of what they would suffer 
in the victim’s place, and having done so, you have no intel- 
lectual or moral consideration to plead, at all likely to be effec- 
tive, when they insist on the vast importance to mankind of 
measuring accurately the exact effect of a particular drug on 
the action of a particular bodily organ. 

The Bishop of Peterborough says that if we are to condemn 
the torture of an animal for the purpose of alleviating, or discover- 
ing what may alleviate, human pain, he does not see how we can fail 
to condemn the torture of an animal for the purpose of alleviating 
human hunger. The reply seems to us very simple, that in kill- 
ing an animal by right methods, we certainly inflict no more, and 
probably far less pain, than it is quite sure to suffer in the 
course of nature, when it comestodie. Define “torture” as you 
will, you cannot define it as the instantaneous pain which 
all must suffer once, and probably much less than that 
which most of us will suffer once. So far as regards the few 
cases in which our present modes of killing are really torture, 
—and it is very likely that the Bishop of Peterborough is 
right in speaking of the whale-fishery as involving one such 
species of cruel killing,—we are quite prepared to condemn 
them. We do not feel the least doubt that these barbarous 
modes of killing are the remnants of an age in which men 
never gave a thought to the sufferings of the lower creatures at 
all, and thought of nothing but the enterprise, the peril, the 
conflict,—in one word, the “sport,” of the pursuit of the crea- 
tures whose destruction was essential to their comfort. Doubt- 
less scientific men might easily find means to make the very 
first touch of the harpoon fatal to the whale, without diminish- 
ing in any degree the value of the oil and blubber; and science 
would be far better employed on such attempts to diminish the 
sufferings of man’s many and necessary victims, than in de- 
vising tortures by which the lower creatures are to be compelled 
to relieve man, not only at the expense of their lives, 
but at the expense of agonies far greater than we should 
account it just for any race of superior beings to inflict 
upon us, however much it might contribute to their own 
benefit. The principle we wish to enforce is that all sensitive 
creatures, and still more, all creatures capable of feeling affection 
and gratitude and loyalty to men, are, so far as their sensitive- 
ness and capacity for moral emotion go, our fellow-creatures, 
bound to us by the ties of common feelings, to whom we owe it 
to consider the claims of their individual natures on us, and not 
to treat them as if they were nothing in the world but instru- 
ments of our enjoyment. And we maintain that it is impossible 
for those who claim,—as we understand the Bishop of Peter- 
borough to claim,—the right of torturing such creatures with- 
out limit for the clear benefit of man, not to lose sight entirely 
of this most undeniable and most important truth. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LAZY JOURNEY.—II. 

AxovuT sea-sickness, I think, there is nothing new or pleasant 
to be said. And if we would only believe that, unless our 
words be either new or pleasant it were better not to say or 
write them, what a much better world it would be, and how far 
fewer the articles necessary to be read by that depressing pro- 
duct of civilisation, the well-informed person, in the “ Nihilist,’”” 
in the “ Monthly Hypochondriac,” or the “ Spirit of the Age !” 
I have always myself treated sea-sickness as a very serious evil, 
and dreading it in the prospect most exceedingly, refrain from 
all light words on the subject. Hence I am rarely, if ever, ill 
at sea. Mrs. Balbus, with the light heart of womankind, which, 
in spite of rights and education, I pray may be theirs for ever, 
laughs at it (and at me) beforehand, and suffers much upon 
the slightest provocation of the waves. My excellent father,. 
Mr. Balbus, lived out his days under the impression that he was 
an accomplished sailor, ruminated for the first third of the 
voyage, absconded for the second, and towards the end would 
come to me cheerfully, “‘ Most extraordinary thing, my boy, and 
with me unexampled; I have been very ill indeed!” The voyage 
to Harbour-of-Grace is not a pleasant one; these half-and-half 
migrations are not. Either make the shortest passage you can,. 
and get it over in a couple of hours, or commit yourself hope- 
fully to a sea life, and sail for ten days. In the last case, you 
make up your mind to it; in the other, you have nothing much 
to which to make up your mind. But to spend ten or twelve 
hours in that pestilent combination of sights and smells, always 
looking at your watch to see how much has been done, and what 
remains to do; veering from the bridge to the deck, and the 
deck to the cabin, wishing that the machinery would either stop 
or quicken ; trying to read, and failing; trying to talk cheer- 
fully, and finding that repartee withers on the tongue ; realising, 
in fact, that think you cannot, except about the waves and the 
chances for or against illness,—a sea-passage of this kind 
is the very essence of boredom. How the captains and the 
stewards escape a series of suicides is a much more 
bewildering problem to me than Boz’s post-boy. Nor do I 
hold that my many-initialled but incorporate friend L.S.W.R.. 
makes things as pleasant as they might be. He is the owner 
of many trains and steamboats, in which I am fain to believe 
that he travels very little himself. He profits much in the 
Mammon-way, I am told, and is apt to add to his four letters 
the magic formula of M.P., and to inhabit Babylon and the 
country alternately in much comfort, steadily and effectually 
resisting, from his silent place in St. Stephen’s, all invasion of 
his despotic rights. He is a “ Grumble-Island interest,” of the 
rockiest kind; and it is safer, for election purposes, to attack 
the King of the Boomerangs. Mrs. Balbus and I have no right 
to complain, I suppose, because we should have reached Harbour- 
of-Grace by half-after-eight in the morning, and did not reach 
it much before twelve, though the weather (prophets allowed 
for) was very favourable, on the whole. “ You see,” quoth the 
steward, loyal as always, “this is quite the longest passage we 
have had since I have been on the line.” “It always is,” I 
answered; “and why so?” “ Well, the wind is crossways, and 
that’s heavy on the one paddle.” ‘“ Doubtless,” I said, “ but the: 
wind is often crossways.” “ Well,—it is.” Nor did I get much 
further. L.S.W.R., of course, as his manner is, put asunder, 
what had been divinely joined together, and relegated Mrs. 
Balbus to the ladies’ cabin, an apartment always one-fourth of 
the size of the gentlemen’s, and expected to contain, from the 
weaker attributes of the sex, four times as many. L.S.W.R.is, 
as votes thus far go, male. They confined Mrs. Balbus in a 
berth which, from her account, must have been like one of those 
cages in the Bastille constructed to the equal exclusion of sitting 
and lying down, with the additional charm of rounding a corner, 
a refinement of torture which had escaped the invention of the 
Rois Jadis. She was really ill and in pain for some days after 
landing, and lost much of the early pleasure of her holiday from 
cramp. Said I to Mother Setebos, the stewardess, “This is 
hardly right, as we pay L.S.W.R. to make us comfortable.” 
“Well,” she answered, “it is a poor sort of berth. But thisis 
an old ship, and the good ones are repairing.” ‘ Doubtless,’ 
I said, “ but they often must be.” “ Well, they are.” 

Like a true Grumble-Islander, I have poured out my grievances 
—albeit neither pleasant nor new—and we are sea-locked, Mrs. 





Balbus and I, at the fair-named city of Harbour-of-Grace. I 
am not writing a “ Guide,” and do not wish to say much of our 
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travels from the hotel point of view. But if a traveller to 
Harbour-of-Grace should be tempted to find a rest for his feet 
at the Louvre Hotel, which faces the port in tempting nearness, 
let him think better of it, say the Eighth Commandment under 
his breath, and pass by on the other side. The landlord, a 
gentleman with a false air of bonhomie, exacted from Mrs. 
Balbus and myself the sum of eighteen francs (without wine) 
for our breakfast after we landed, on two or three dishes of the 
simplest fare. But there was a stroke of genius in his bill, for 
which I almost forgave him. He described our very plain and 
sauceless steak as a “ biftek & la Chateaubriand,” the luxurious 
dainty for which, if I am not mistaken, the three brothers of 
Provence were so famous in the bygonedays. When I looked, some 
days afterwards, on the sea-washed grave of the poet of the Outre- 
Tombe, I found myself reflecting, with Hamlet, on the base uses 
to which our names may turn. He had an old and decorated 
father-in-law, had the landlord, who looked so noble and im- 
posing, that I thought he had won his ribbon on the field of 
honour, and hesitated to sit down in the same room with him. 
But in the present days of Terre-folle, these tokens are won in 
many and strange ways, and I am disposed to think that old 
M. Blasius’s chief claim upon his country was having sold much 
chocolate at double its worth. The third and last of the 
Vendetta race (for I cannot believe in the Plon-Plon dynasty) 
has fallen among the Boomerangs, and been buried, poor boy ! 
amongst one of the most amazing outbursts of national snob- 
hood to which even a Miinchausen Government has ever given 
birth ; and the insignia of their Legion of Honour shine on the 
breasts of the trades-folk—the stock-jobbers—anywhere and 
everywhere, as befits days when men bow down more and more 
in the House of Mammon, and are apt to forget in what clear 
and uncompromising terms the final results of our bargains 
with him have been set before us. There is wrath in some 
circles of Belle-Etoile, and jubilation in others, because 
it is now proposed to bestow the Legion upon the well- 
graced players of the Theatre of All-the-Talents. Why 
not? Their triumphs do not injure mankind as those of the 
great Shoddy tribe do; and surely if any class in Terre-folle 
have “avenged” the great battle, it is their actors and drama- 
tists, who take all the money out of the pockets of their poor 
island brethren, and, instead of our sound, wholesome fare, 
pamper us on what their own famous critic, Léloup, writing in 
the witty journal, the Barbier de Seville, calls, “ l'art le plus 
parfaitement grossier qui ait jamais surgi chez un peuple.” 
But our managers here in Grumble Island find, or think they 
find, that this is the best road to Mammon’s heart; and the 
critics, indulging in an opposite view of the dramatic decadence of 
Terre-folle, love to have it so. “ Dorothy,” said I, after we had 
been talking over these matters with the “Barbier” and the 
black coffee, “I have loved the drama and written plays in my 
time; but I doubt if the stage in Grumble Island is a field for 
any writer troubled with self-respect or intelligence.” “Tom, 
dear,” she answered, “I perfectly agree with you.” And so she 
would, Iam sure, if I had said that there was nothing worth 
writing but plays. 

There is nothing, however, so remarkable as the quiet way in 
which a woman carries her point when so inclined, till one 
wonders afterwards how she has done it, after agreeing to all 
the stronger half says. We had taken our fill of the first plea- 
sures of the first foreign town, had wandered about its markets, 
and looked into its shop-windows, of which I—poor, blind 
bachelor that I had been!—was to learn the charms for the 
first time, with a certain hidden struggle to keep outside. We 
had delighted in the white caps of Ciderland, and the bonny 
faces of its maids, driven out to the great Phare blinking island- 
wards, and suggesting the “ Little Corporal,” chafing on his 
Channel-bound cliff,—* Thus far shalt thou go, but this way, at 
least, no further, even thou,”—and ended the evening with the 
delights of an Aleazar—which has a seemlier sound than a music- 
hall, but is just the same thing—the touch of modern Nature 
which makes all the ’Arries kin. We had seen the same strangely- 
constructed maidens, whose arms are so thin and legs so stout, 
that there is no believing that both are real ; and listened to the 
last comic song—nearly all chorus—in the Terre-follese most 
nearly corresponding with “fol-de-rol-lol.” And Mrs. Balbus 
now suggested a migration to the fashionable haunt of Trouvi- 
lain, a suggestion of which I fondly thought that I had finally 

disposed with her full concurrence. I had explained to her that 
our best plan was to take boat direct for the old city of Ville- 
aux-Abbayes, and to study church architecture in the Norman 


and the Gothic, Trouvilain being dullness incarnate, and a waste 
of time. She had consented, with some hesitations about the 
boat, L.S.W.R. having shaken her confidence in herself; still 
she had consented, meekly but fully. Now, without further 
prelude, and with a sweet, feminine ignoring of all previous 
discussion or plan, she said, “ Please, dear, I should like to go 
to Trouvilain.” And of course we went. 

I suppose that it is from some inherent deficiency in my 
nature, that Fashion so flattens the mercury in my thermo- 
meter. Very true would the remark of the Fleet-Street sage 
about green fields have been, in my creed, if he had made it of 
the haunts and replicas of Fashion. “Sir, he who has seen one, 
has seen them all.” Character and personality wither in their 
silks and satins, till the observer's wearied face is outbored only 
by theirown. Why, in the middle of the bright coasts and land- 
scapes which make the Ciderlandsa paradise, Fashion should have 
fixed on such an eyesore as Trouvilain for her local capital, only 
fashion knows. I hope that it was from a modest fear, on the part 
of Art, toenterinto competition with Nature. A dirty and common- 
place fishing village, with a row of modern Terre-follese mansions 
(two wings and a centre, with a turret in ambitious cases) added 
on, like a mud cabin faced with stucco; a dirty and inconvenient 
port, begirt with unsightly hovels; a long stretch of sand— 
not firm and silver-specked, and elastic to the tread, like so 
much of the neighbouring coasts, but flabby and uninviting, 
with half-a-mile of wooden plank laid down for Fashion to take 
her walks abroad upon, and a glaring sun—on the few occasions 
now-a-days when he condescends to set the soul an example, 
according to the hymn, by running his daily stage of duty, 
instead of shirking it and pleading loss of spots—to boil the 
whole into broth; such is Trouvilain, as far as I know it. 
Eliminate from its attractions the entire element of visitors, as 
the weather clerk has so far done, to much wringing of the 
hands of the sea-side sharks, and the horrors of the cenotaph of 
Fashion mock description. I wonder if the present annus mirabilis 
has been sent to teach the sharks that Eighth Commandment P 
Terre-folle is guiltless of the Hokee Pokee and Boomerang wars; 
and Grumble Island is innocent of the blood of the Jesuits, 
for doth not the Marquess of Longbow still hold office therein P 
But the sharks, like the ’Arries, are cosmopolitan. The table 
d’héte dinner of the Hétel du Requin took place in a deserted 
banquet-hall, whose garlands were dead. Mrs. Balbus and I 
were the only guests. The commissionary of the hotel was the 
only waiter. A pigeon and a cabbage were the only dinner. 
The phantom-waiter, having once spent a week in our island, 
insisted upon airing our tongue. He owned that the meal was 
bad, but begged us to wait for breakfast. That was hard, for 
we wanted dinner. But it was Friday, and the desolate mansion 
was doing meagre, for propitiation. I once argued with a Terre- 
follese lady about the folly of her Friday system, and she an- 
swered me quietly, “ Et vétre Dimanche, donc ?”—whereupon 
Iheld my tongue. In sooth, the law of the Seventh Day is as 
wholesome as it is divine. We islanders barter so much for six 
days of the week, that on the seventh we are the better for 
shop-shutting. The Terre-follese eat so much, that it is well 
for them to fast. And so the whirligig of Time brings in its 
revenges. We shook the sand off our feet on Trouvilain, and 
landwards we went. Tom Baxsvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


stennatligpsiinan 
SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 

{To THE EprToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—On Monday evening Lord Salisbury, in replying to a 
speech made by Lord Shaftesbury, admitted that the slave-trade 
was rife at the Turkish ports in the Red Sea, but declared that 
“ wherever the Turkish law is honestly enforced, slavery is not 
likely to exist.” White slavery, he said, was abolished by a 
decree of the Sultan in 1854, and the black slave-trade by a 
similar decree, in 1857. I do not deny that Imperial firmans 
to this effect were issued at the dates named, although the 
Foreign Secretary in his speech confessed that they were not 
worth the paper on which they were written. But it is, I 
think, desirable that the public should know that Lord Salis- 
bury’s statement as to the legal aspects of this question materi- 
ally differs from the opinion on the subject which the late Sir 
Philip Francis, Chief Jadge and Consul-General at Constanti- 
nople, has officially put on record. In 1870 he thus defined 
the position of slavery and the slave-trade in Turkey :— 
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“1. Slavery is still a legal institution in Turkey, in spite of 
vague professions of a desire to abolish it. 2. The negro slave- 
trade is illegal, though tolerated. 3. Slaves may be sold by 
private contract, but not by auction or publicly. 4. The 
white slave-trade has never been prohibited.” 

Meanwhile, it is manifest that the Pashas continue to act as 
if no laws existed against either slavery or the slave-trade. 
Not only is the traffic in negroes at Jeddah very brisk, but 
during the last two years, the slave-dealers have sold many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of kidnapped Bulgarian children 
to the wealthy class of Turks. It is true that many of these 
unfortunate creatures have been rescued by the personal exer- 
tions of a Greek philanthropist named Spanoudis, but it will 
be seen how much remains to be accomplished, when I state 
that out of a very large number of children kidnapped in the 
single district of Eski-Zaghra, not three per cent. have been 
restored to their parents.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Cuesson. 





THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘SPECTATOR.") 
Siz,—Will you allow me to complete what I said in my letter 
last week in regard to the “ understanding” upon which the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury assented to the 
addition to the Ornaments Rubric, by an observation upon the 
proposed Rubric itself ? 

A careful examination of its language will, I think, show 
that the Convocation of Canterbury accepts neither the 
reasoning nor the authority of the Privy Council, in the 
interpretations put upon the Ornaments Rubric by the Judicial 
Committee, as your articles, “The Episcopal Victory” and 
“The Episcopal Understanding ” seem to imply. 

The proposed Rubric consists of four paragraphs :—1. The 
old Ornaments Rubric, with the addition, “ until further order 
be taken by lawful authority.” 2. The enumeration of the 
usual vesture of the priest or deacon. 3. The prohibition of 
other ornaments on a certain condition. 4, The proviso as to 
the Canons. Now with respect to par. 1,—i.e., the old Ornaments 
Rubric—the Privy Council has said that it means in parish 
churches the surplice only. The Convocation of Canterbury, 
on the contrary, by specifying the stole in par. 2 as among the 
things covered by par. 1, not only says that par. 1,—i.e., the 
old Ornaments Rubric—means other things besides the surplice, 
but commits itself to the position that the language of that 
rubric authorises all ornaments, as well those “ used under” as 
those “ prescribed by ” the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI.; 
for the stole was used under, but not prescribed by, name in 
that book. 

Moreover, the significant addition, “ till further order be taken 
by lawful authority,” shows that in the minds of those who 
made it, the previous language of par. 1 directs the retainer and 
use of certain ornaments other than those specified in par. 2,— 
ornaments, as for example, the chasuble, the prohibition of 
which as hereafter possible is contemplated, but which are not 
prohibited as asserted by the Judicial .Committee, by the 
rubric. Par. 2 contains the alternative minima of ornament 
required of the minister in any circumstances. Par. 3 gives 
a power to reduce the ornaments to be worn by any particu- 
lar minister to these minima. I am advised that probably a 
Court would construe the words as to taking further order by 
lawful authority in par. 1 as referring to this paragraph, the 
monition here mentioned being « taking of order by authority. 
If so, the joint effect of the two pars. 1 and 3 is, that a minister 
must use the ornaments of the second year of Edward VL, 
until he has received a monition not to use them, such a 
monition being a regular monition, issued as part of a judicial 
sentence, after a hearing by the Bishop in his Court. 

As to par. 4, omitting other matters as unimportant, I will 
only observe that the proviso as to Canon 24 raises the mini- 
mam of ornament, in cathedral and collegiate churches, to 
copes for the celebrant and albs with tunicles for the assistants. 
The whole Rubric, therefore, so far as its somewhat involved 
provisions can be understood, would provide the following 
rules :—1. The Edwardian vestments to be used in all churches, 
till lawful authority otherwise orders. 2. Lawful authority 
may order reduction of vestments to certain minima, which 
minima in cathedral and collegiate churches are greater than 
in parish churches. 3. These minima cannot be dispensed 
with, and must be used. 4. Lawful authority means a moni- 
tion of the Bishop,—that is, an order, after hearing and judg- 
ment in his Court, with the canonical appeal to the higher 





Court, and such restrictions and provisoes for civil purposes as 
the Civil Law imposes. 

To conclude. I cordially agree with you, Sir, that there is a 
wide difference, in regard to theological controversies, between 
the occasional disuse of vestments prescribed by the Church, 
and the occasional use of vestments not prescribed by 
the Church. I differ from you in thinking that the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury has wished to exchange the higher for ‘the . 
lower level. The object it has had in view was to preserve the 
Ornaments Rubric intact, but to guard at the same time against 
the possibility of its being used should the Ridsdale judgment 
be reversed—no unlikely contingency—as an instrument for 
compelling all the clergy, without discrimination of time, place, 
and the special circumstances of each case, to wear all the orna- 
ments prescribed and retained by its reference to the second 
year of Edward VI. as the standard of ornament, and ritual for 
the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuaries L, Woop. 

Heckleton, Doncaster, July 30th. 





THE VIVISECTION DEBATE. 
(To THE EpiTok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—Will yon allow me to say a few words supplementary to 
Miss Wedgwood’s excellent letter in your last number, on the 
alleged analogy between killing animals for food and torturing 
them, which formed the main argument of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s speech in the House of Lords, and is reproduced in 
his letter to the Spectator? To that speech I listened with 
mingled feelings of surprise and pain, much akin—as Miss 
Cobbe puts it—to those of the tongue-tied victim on the vivi- 
sector’s torture-trough. But it is on one leading fallacy alone 
which pervaded it that I desire to dwell here. 

And in the first place, though it is an argument which could 
not be urged before every audience, and our contention can be 
abundantly established without it, one might have expected 
a Bishop to attach some weight to the circumstance that Scrip- 
ture expressly and directly sanctions killing animals for food, 
while it gives no sanction to torturing them, for that or any 
other purpose. Lord Shaftesbury pointedly called attention to 
this distinction at the close of his masterly speech, but the 
Bishop passed it over in discreet silence in his reply. 

In the next place, the Bishop’s argument, valeat quantum, 
would apply just as much to human beings as toanimals. Now, 
in most civilised countries society holds itself justified, in 
certain extreme cases, in taking the lives of criminals for its own 
protection ; and here, again, Scriptural warrant can be pleaded.. 
It may be said that society, at one period, also held itself justi- 
fied in torturing criminals, or suspected criminals, for certain pur- 
poses. It did undoubtedly, though it may be worth noting that 
in this country torture, if often illegally practised, was never, 
till 1876, sanctioned by the law. But in no civilised country at 
the present day, unless Turkey is to be called such, would this 
immoral claim be for a moment admitted, or suffered to be acted 
upon. Yet I fail to discern any moral difference between the 
Inquisitors of a former age, who racked heretics in Spain 
or Catholics in England, in the assumed interests of reli- 
gious truth, and our modern vivisectors, who place cats, 
and dogs, and horses on the rack, in the assumed interests 
of science,—except, indeed, one rather important difference, 
noticed in the Bishop’s letter, which tells greatly to the advan- 
tage of the former—that many, perhaps most, of them were quite 
prepared, if occasion arose, to endure themselves for the same 
ends the agony they inflicted on others. In this, at least, their 
modern imitators cannot be charged with following them; 
their idea of the interests of humanity equally includes the 
necessity of wholesale and exquisitely painful sacrifice, but the 
sacrifice is to be a purely vicarious one. 

It is true that a certain amount of pain is generally involved 
in the act of killing; but that pain should be minimised to the 
utmost, with animals, as with human criminals. It clearly ought 
never to be protracted for mere purposes of luxury, as is said to 
be the case in providing for some delicacies of the table. But 
to represent the ordinary pains of killing as anything remotely 
comparable to the hideous torture inflicted for hours, and often 
days together, on the victims of vivisection, before they are 
killed, is a paradox which those alone can seriously maintain 
who are not wholly ignorant of the facts. 

The question of killing animals in sport—hunting, fishing, 
&c.—is not without its difficulties, but it is far too wide a one 
to be discussed within the limits of a letter. I must content 
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myself with saying here that it is, in every way, a wholly dis- 
tinct question from that of vivisection, and that I have dwelt on 
the grounds of this distinction in a pamphlet, recently published, 
on the “ Moral and Religious Estimate of Vivisection,” which 
may be procured, together with many other publications bearing 
on the subject, at the Office of the International Association for 
the Total Suppression of Vivisection, 25 Cockspur Street,—a 
Society, let me add, which does not, any more than that which 
Miss Cobbe advises by her exemplary zeal and energy, “ adopt 
extraordinary secrecy and mystery,” or any secrecy at all. On 
the contrary, both Societies, in direct contrast with the vivi- 
sectors themselves, court the utmost publicity. 

One word, and Ihave done. The Bishop argued, strangely 
enough, as did Lord Beauchamp, that if animals were not 
allowed to be operated upon, human beings would be 
vivisected instead. But this argument, as Lord Coleridge 
pointed out in his speech on the Vivisection Bill of 1876, tells 
in reality just the other way. We may be sure that if once the 
principle of vivisection is allowed to take root under the shelter 
ot law and public opinion—the principle, i.e., that cruelty is 
justified for the advance, or possible advance, of knowledge—it 
will soon be extended, as it has in some cases been extended 
already, to experiments on men and women; and the dog will 
have to share his torture-trough with paupers, convicts, idiots, 
and “him that hath no helper.” And the application 
will not only be a perfectly logical and consistent one, 
but will be based, of course, on a ten-thousandfold stronger 
medical and scientific plea. For, while the results in the 
former case are at best confessedly doubtful, and.as yet wholly 
unproved, they would, in the latter case, have the force of de- 
monstration. As Professor Newman observes, “an inevitable 
logic would, in a couple of generations, unteach all tenderness 
towards human suffering, if such horrors are endured, and 
carry us back into greater heartlessness than that of the worst 
barbarians.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. Oxennam. 





SCHOOL-BOARDS (DURATION OF LOANS) BILL. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You are quite right to lay your cat upon the shoulders of 
the Government, when you think it deserves the lashing; but to 
make the punishment tell, you should be sure of the facts of the 
delinquency. This you have failed to make yourself, in your 
last number, where you are so angry with the Ministry in general, 
and with Lord George Hamilton in particular,—with the first, 
for “ proposing, at a time when no one was prepared for the 
measure,” the “ School-Boards (Duration of Loans) Bill,” and 
with the second, “ who ought to have moved it,” for being “ not 
even present.” The fact is that the Ministry never proposed 
this Bill, and Lord George Hamilton had nothing in the world 
to do with moving it. It is a private Members’ Bill, brought 
in by Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Reginald Yorke. It 
happened to come on, against all anticipation, on Wednesday 
last, owing to the accident of the unforeseen collapse of the 
Government’s Public Works Loan Bill, upon which there was to 
have been an all-day’s debate. That failing, and the remaining 
Government business being necessarily short, it became any- 
body’s day, and a whole number of presumedly hopeless private 
Members’ Bills were successively called, some of them losing 
their chance from the absence of their sponsors. In the case of 
this one, its mover was absent, and one of the other Members, 
whose name stood on the back of it, took his place. Of course, 
you know that no one can move any page of a Bill except one 
of the Members whose names stand on it. I am rather surprised 
that you did not realise the state of the case, by observing that 
Mr. Lowther, who, on happening to be present, spoke for the 
Government, guarded himself by saying that he was only giving 
his personal opinion. This was taking a position which no 
member of any Government would venture to do in regard to a 
Government Bill, and yet retain his office.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.P. 
[We regret and apologise for our error.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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THE BUSY “B's.” 
[“Un journal de Londres, le World, annonce que Mdlle. 


Sarah 
oes) a regu la commande d’un buste de Lord Beaconsfield.’’— 
igaro. 





(Air: “ The Harp that once thro’ Tara's Halls.” 
Tue art that once from Sara’s hands 





Now flies with her to other lands, 
And leaves us cold and dead. 


Yet, maiden, ere the glowing West 
Thy fitting palace be, 

Bestow on those thou once hast blest, 
A memory of thee. 


To thee the chisel, buskin, brush, 
Alike their secrets yield ; 

Oh, bid ungrateful Europe blush, 
By moulding Beaconsfield ! 


Dear goddess of the sister-arts, 
Where all their cunning blends, 
Whose gentle hand, by fits and starts, . 
To each, enchantment lends; 


That hand alone, thou peerless girl, 
Can shape that mystic brow; 
Thine only model is the Earl, 
His only sculptor, thou ! 


But, ere thine art new lustre throw 
Around his curly pride,— 

Which wants but little here below, 
Already deified,— 


Since his variety is such, 
That thou, too, must adore, 
Make both, by one delightful touch, 
Immortal evermore. 


Save one, all glories are beneath 
Our modern Machiavel ; 
So mould him with the Nessus-wreath 


Of Tracy Turnerel. H.C. M. 








BOOKS. 


——~>-——_ 
LORD BACON.* 

“Tue Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works, namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, State 
Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all authentic writings not 
already printed among his Philosophical, Literary, and Profes- 
sional Works: newly collected and set forth in chronological 
order, with a Commentary, biographical and historical: by 
James Spedding.” So runs the title in full of the work of 
which Messrs. Triibner and Co. here give us an “ American 
abridgment.” The editor of this abridgment remains anony- 
mous, but we are informed in the “ Publisher’s Note ” that the 
book “may be regarded as embodying that gentleman’s con- 
ception of what would be chosen by an American reader who 
should judiciously skip in his reading of the original work.” 
We fear that the English reader will still find much that he will 
be inclined, judiciously or not, to skip in this abridgment; and 
as the editor and publishers appear to regard it as forming a 
“ popular and brief Life of Bacon,” we may say at once that we 
cannot call it brief, and do not think that it is likely to be 
popular. The task of condensation, it appears, was undertaken 
with Mr. Spedding’s permission, and when the selections had 
been made, he examined them with a view to their being read 
as a separate life, inserted what he thought wanting in the 
way of connection or explanation, and corrected such errors 
or supplied such deficiencies as he had discovered since 
the publication of his original work. The text, as it 
stands, is wholly Mr. Spedding’s, and it is to Mr. Spedding’s 
estimate of Bacon’s works and character that our remarks 
will be chiefly addressed. Abridgments at the best, and as a 
rule, are poor and thankless affairs, and the abridgment 
before us errs, as we have hinted, on the side of pro- 
lixity; it also errs, though much less frequently, on the 
side of undue brevity. What portion of blame is respec- 
tively due to the author and to the condenser for this double 
fault is a question which we cannot stay to examine. So we 
will leave the latter to his American “ skippers,” and say what 
we have to say about the former. 

Of the enormous services which the learned laboursof Mr. Sped- 
ding and his coadjutors have rendered to the students of Bacon, 
it is quite superfluous to speak. These services are admitted on 
all sides to be simply invaluable. But Mr. Spedding’s estimate 





A glorious radiance shed, 








* An Account of the Life and Times of Francis Bacon, London: Triibner and Co- 
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of Bacon’s works and character is not, for that reason, beyond 
the reach of cavil. His attitude towards the memory of England’s 
greatest prose writer is tolerably well known, and roughly 
speaking, he may be said to hold a brief for Bacon, and the 
Princes whom Bacon served, against Lord Macaulay. Now we 
cannot, of course, in an article like the present, pretend to pro- 
nounce judgment on the much debated questions which were 
raised by the latter's well-known essay. An opinion seems 
generally prevalent that it erred nearly as much in its estimate 
of Bacon’s philosophy, as Bacon himself erred in his estimate of 
Aristotle’s. But the fierce and scathing rhetoric of Macau- 
lay’s arraignment of Bacon’s character is feebly and poorly 
answered by Mr. Spedding’s pleading. We believe, indeed, that 
the great reviewer went a little too far, and that the respect 
which is due to Bacon’s virtues might, not ungracefully, have 
made his critic a little blinder than he was to Bacon’s 
faults. But on the whole, Macaulay erred, if err he did, on the 
right side ; and we entirely agree with those who hold thai the 
Chancellor’s guilt was magnified rather than extenuated by 
his high and matchless endowments. It is quite another 
question, though, whether those endowments may not fairly 
claim that the sins of their possession should be allowed 
to rest in oblivion. The “next ages,” to which he ap- 
pealed, answered his appeal with generosity, and we, at all 
events, may justly refuse to sympathise with those who, with 
cold and merciless severity, would “ draw his frailties from their 
dread abode.” Nor is it necessary, perhaps, to add that a 
writer should be more or less than man, who ventures to judge 
a culprit like Bacon in the spirit of a Jeffreys, or even of a 
Rhadamanthus. It may seem inconsistent, after this, that the 
few remarks to which we must confine ourselves should be 
directed against Lord Bacon, rather than in favour of him; but 
we have to deal with Mr. Spedding’s defence, and not with 
Lord Macaulay’s attack, and cannot help ourselves. If the 
reverse were the case, we should feel bound, and by no means 
puzzled, to take a different course. 

We have said that Mr. Spedding holds a brief for the 
Princes whom Bacon served, as well as for Bacon him- 
self. It was clearly necessary that he should do so. 
But he manages his case rather awkwardly. It was the 
curse of Bacon’s life, we believe, that he was the servant of 
such a mistress as Elizabeth, and such a master as James. 
Carlyle says of Cromwell that he was likely as Protector to 
bear himself as a conscientious man, and not as a hungry slave. 
The expression is a strong one, and hardly apposite, as applied 
to a man in Oliver’s position. Applied conversely to Bacon, it 
comes unpleasantly near the truth. He would not, as a con- 
scientious man, hope to get much praise or pudding from the 
“‘ Solomon ” King and his favourites; but as a hungry slave he 
could, and as a hungry slave he did gain such praise and such 
pudding as those worthies had to bestow. And here we may re- 
mark parenthetically that we entirely agree with Lord Macaulay 
as regards the designation “ Lord Bacon.” Mr. Spedding is 
sorely exercised by this social solecism, and undoubtedly it is, 
strictly speaking, as wrong to speak of the Earl of Verulam as 
Lord Bacon, as it would be to speak of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
as Lord Disraeli. But we cannot sympathise with Mr. Sped- 
ding’s querulous allusion to pork, although we are more than 
half inclined to doubt whether it was not mere accident, rather 
than any deliberate objection on the part of posterity to 
James’s patents, that has given us Lord Bacon, instead of 
Lord Verulam or Lord St. Alban’s. Be this as it may, 
there can be little doubt that Bacon touched pitch when he 
toadied James and Villiers. Did he fare much better with 
Elizabeth and Essex? Essex was a better man all round than 
Villiers, and Elizabeth was a better man than James; but it 
is easy to see that Bacon passed the line which separates honour- 
able from dishonourable service, in the advice which he gave to 
the unfortunate Queen’s unfortunate favourite. Our own esti- 
mate of Essex differs widely enough from Mr. Spedding’s, but 
we can bring out the impression of Bacon’s astute unworthiness 
much better if we take his estimate, in preference to our own. 
And here we may remark that we cannot agree with Lord 
Macaulay that the advice which Bacon gave to Essex was 
good. Good, in one sense, no doubt, it was, and worthy of Polo- 
nius or Major Pendennis; but good, in the honest meaning of 
the word, it clearly was not, especially if Mr. Spedding’s view 
of Essex be the correct one :— 

“That gentleman,” he says, “ was a man of many gifts and many vir- 


tues. The favourite of a mighty Queen, herself the favourite of a mighty 
nation; with a heart for all that was great, noble, and generous ; an ear 





open toall freest and faithfullest counsel ; an understanding ioapprehend 
and appreciate all wisdom ; an imagination great enough to entertain 
new hopes for the human race; without any shadow of bigotry or 

narrowness ; without any fault as yet apparent, except a chivalrous 

impetuosity of character; the very grace of youth, and the very ele- 

ment out of which, when tempered by time and experience, all moral 

greatness and all extraordinary and enterprising virtue derive their 

vital energy; in times when the recent agitations of society had 

stirred men’s minds to hope and dare, and exercise them in all 

kinds of active enterprise,—he must have seemed, in the eyes of 

Bacon, like the hope of the world. We need not seek further, surely, 

to account for the friendship which soon sprang up between the two. 

The proffered friendship and confidence of such a man,—what could 

Bacon do but embrace it as frankly as it was offered ? Such a friend 
and counsellor seemed to be the one thing which such a spirit stood 
in need of. If Essex seemed like a man expressly made to realise 
the hopes of a new world, so Bacon may seem to have been expressly 
made for the guardian genius of such a man as Essex.” 

Well, if Essex indeed were really such a paragon as Mr. Sped- 
ding’s imagination paints him, what are we to think of the 
advice which was really tendered by this Prince of Mentors to 
this Phoenix of Telemachuses ?— 

“T said to your Lordship,’’ writes Bacon to his patron, “ Martha, 
Martha, attendis ad plurima ; unum suficit : win the Queen. [And this, 
be it noted, was written some five years after Essex had incurred her 
Majesty’s ‘favour of affection.’] If this be not the beginning of any 
other course, I see no end. And I will not now speak of favour of 
affection, butof other correspondence and agreeableness, which, when- 
soever it shall be conjoined with the other of affection, I durst wager 
my life, let them make what prosopopoeias they will of her Majesty’s 
nature, that in you she will come to the question of Quid fiet hominit 
quem Rex vult honorare?...... Your Lordship should never be 
without some particulars afoot which you should seem to pursue with 
earnestness and affection, and then let them fall, upon taking notice 
of her Majesty’s opposition and dislike. Of which the weightiest sort 
may be if your Lordship offer to labour in behalf of some that you 
favor for the places now void; choosing such a subject as you think 
her Majesty is like to oppose unto. And if you will say that this is 
conjunctum cum aliena injuria, I will not answer, Haec non aliter 
constabunt; but-I say, commendation from so good a mouth doth not 
hurt a man, though you prevail not.”’ 

From a passage—though obscure enough, it is true—at the end 
of the letter from which this extract is taken, we think it 
would be hard to show that Lingard was not right in the 
interpretation which he puts on Elizabeth’s connection with 
her favourites ; and Essex may readily enough have seen through 
and despised the Machiavellian suggestion of his time-serving 
friend, without being anything like such a preux chevalier and 
such an “ honest man” as it pleases Mr. Spedding to depict him. 

The reader may form his own opinion, from this speci- 
men of the way in which Mr. Spedding conducts his case. 
We can do no more, at present, than refer him to the book 
itself, if he wishes to see what special-pleading, not very 
astutely used, can make of the defence of Bacon. We would 
particularly urge him to compare, as one out of many similar 
instances of over-statement, Mr. Spedding’s assertion that 
Bacon “all his life had thought more of his duty than his 
fortune, setting an example of moderation in personal claims 
and pretensions,” with the polite, indeed, but effectual 
snubbing which he received from Villiers for an importunate 
request. (Vol. II., 410.) But, to speak the truth, there is no 
need for any special reference in refutation of such a monstrous 
exaggeration as the above. Bacon’s mind, in spite of its intel- 
lectual riches, was poor indeed, to retort upon him his own 
text, as regards that “ better part” which Mary chose. But it 
is needless to say another word upon a point which Macaulay 
has made his own. We differ strongly from Mr. Spedding’s 
view of Bacon’s character, but we must again most pointedly 
admit the great services which he has rendered to students of 
Bacon; and if we cannot speak very highly in praise of this 
abridgment of his work, it is because that work, though valu- 
able enough, nay, invaluable in its way, is anything but the 
sort of work out of which a mere condenser was at all likely to 
produce a brief and popular life of Lord Bacon. 





SELECTIONS FROM HEINE’S PROSE* 
Herxe’s prose is as delicate and varied as that of any Euro- 
pean writer, though unfortunately the little of it that has 
hitherto been really known in this country is pretty well limited 
to one class. Some faint reflection of his savage attacks on 
England and English institutions has been yielded by Review 
articles and by persistent newspaper quotations, and the raillery 
of his asides—the cat-like purrings over his prey, before finally 
unsheathing his claws upon it—with which he enlivened his 





* Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. Witha Few Pieces 
from the “ Book of Songs.” Selected and Arranged by J. Snodgrass. Triibner, 
London; Gardner, Paisley. 
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criticisms, and often his descriptions of men and things, have 
been illustrated, directly and indirectly, by several able hands. 
This is probably the reason why it has been asserted that the trick 
of his style is not so very difficult of imitation. But Heine was far 
from the cynic and railer, pure and simple; he had his moments 
of calm, earnest, and elevated thought, and his reverences 
were often exercised towards worthy objects. He was delicate 
and sympathetic in his appreciation of certain forms of courage 
and nobleness, and never reluctant to give them utterance, on 
fitting occasions. His well-known apostrophe to Herder and 
Lessings show this. He also wrote some delicious sketches of 
Jewish domestic life, among which the “ Rabbi of Bacharach” 
may stand as a conspicuous sample; whilst in the more elevated 
passages of such works as the Romantische Schule, we see how 
true he was in certain instincts, and how able to discriminate 
between the excellent and half-excellent, and yet how tolerant 
he could be of tendencies and excesses which he could not admire. 
His characterisations of the genius of Tieck and of Novalis will 
immediately recur to the minds of those who have read the last- 
named book. Criticism there becomes finely imaginative. 

This element of variety, while it might tempt a selector, will 
also be very apt to make his work difficult and unsatisfactory, 
because in all Heine’s writings, and especially in those in which 
he was most inclined to use an oblique, satirical, and what might 
seem a half-sincere style, he is still more decidedly autobiogra- 
phical than he is in some parts of his professed Confessions. 
To the initiated, his secret is easily read there. Moreover, Heine 
passed through several well-marked phases of conviction. His 
attitude towards the highest problems was by no means un- 
affected by the peculiar experiences of his later years. The 
Heine of the lightly - mocking and scornful early time, 
when, as the biographer of Felix Mendelssohn says, his man- 
ner was repulsively listless and blasé, was very different 
from the Heine of Paris, after sobering trials and the contact 
and strife with the friends of Bérne, who, in their reprisals, 
served up to him what caused him to say that “ gall was a bitter 
drink ;” and the Heine of these days, again, was a very different 
person from the Heine of “the mattress-grave,” where his 
ponderings on the tragic problems of the world and human 
destiny, of God, immortality, and the future, bred in him a new 
faith, of which he made frank confession. After all his vagaries, 
Heine returned firmly to the belief in a personal God, and some 
of his earlier expressions on this and kindred matters need con- 
stantly to be read in the light of the later ones, if we would be 
wholly fair to him. Setting little snippets from widely-separated 
periods side by side would thus sometimes only give an idea of 
irresolution and inconsistency. Mr. Snodgrass, who has certainly 
done a great service to English literature in presenting us with a 
compact volume like that before us, has endeavoured to surmount 
this difficulty ; but, unfortunately, to some degree his plan is 
against him. He has chosen to arrange his “ Selections’ by the 
books from which they are taken, and not strictly by the sub- 
jects, though he has aimed at securing a slight connection in 
the topics. But all ingenuity will hardly suffice to render 
Heine’s utterances in all cases consistent, or even quite intelli- 
gible, on such a plan ; this could only have been accomplished by 
grouping the passages according to subjects, with notes here 
and there explaining certain points with regard to them. But 
Mr. Snodgrass’s answer to this criticism would probably be 
easy. He would say :—“I did not primarily aim at compiling 
a book for critics, but a pleasant volume for readers who would 
be content with stray gems, without their setting, and who 
would find pleasure in contemplating their varying tint and 
lustre, and not torment themselves with a desire to know their 
exact relation to each other, and their effects on close contrast.” In 
this respect, we must say that Mr. Snodgrass has succeeded admir- 
ably. As was to be expected, he has somewhat overdone, to our 
mind, that side of Heine which most recommends itself to 
cultured youth; but the calmer, the completer expressions of 
Heine’s maturer conceptions hardly receive due proportion. 
Though it is quite true that Heine was not, like Lessing, pre- 
pared to be a martyr for the truth, and that his life “ wanted 
that predominant unity of purpose which is the polar star of the 
nobler forms of genius,” yet happily we can trace a moral and 
spiritual growth which modified greatly the intellectual develop- 
ment, and renders Heine (unlike Voltaire, successful and the 
more cynical by experience) the more attractive to us, as we 
follow him onwards in his life-journey, through his weary years 
of life-in-death, when, as he says, he was so long in dying, that 
both himself and his friends were tired of waiting. This once 











said, there is nothing but to admire the close attentiveness, the 
skill, and the penetrating instinct by the help of which Mr. 
Snodgrass follows the sinuous and sometimes serpentine gliding- 
ness of Heine’s thought and style, and finds equivalents for it 
in English. 

We can but justify what sounds like excessive praise by a few 
specimens ; and those only who know the German will be able 
to appreciate fully the adequacy of Mr. Snodgrass’s renderings. 
First, a characteristic passage from the Confessions :— 


“ As of the master-builder, so of his work—the Hebrew people—I 
did not speak with sufficient reverence ; and this, too, was a conse- 
quence of my natural inclination towards Hellenism, to which the 
asceticism of Judaism is abhorrent. But since then my predilection 
for Hellas has diminished. I see now that the Greeks were only 
handsome youths, whilst the Jews were always men—powerfal, 
indomitable men—not only formerly, but that they are so even to 
this day, in spite of eighteen centuries of persecution and misfortune. 
Since then I have learned to esteem them more, and were not all 
pride of birth an absurd contradiction, in the mouth of a champion of 
the Revolution, and of its democratic principles, the writer of these 
Confessions might well be proud that his ancestors were of the nable 
House of Israel; that he is a descendant of those martyrs who have 
given to the world a God and an eternal code of morals, and who have 
fought and suffered in every battle-field of human thought. You 
see, how I, who used formerly to quote Homer, now quote the 
DL &-0.0 4:6 And in truth, I owe much to the Bible. It re- 
awakened in me religious feeling; and this new birth of religious 
feeling suffices for the poet, who can, perhaps more easily than any 
other mortal, dispense with positive dogmatic theology. He possesses 
the gift of grace; to his spirit, the portals of divine and secular sym- 
bolism open of their own accord, and to gain admission he needs 
no Church key.” 


And again :— 


“When I hear any one disputing the existence of God, I am over- 
come by a strange anxiety, an uneasy. dread, such as I once experi- 
enced in visiting New Bedlam, in London, when I had for a moment 
lost sight of my guide, and found myself surrounded by madmen.” 
And this, a pleasant reminiscence of his student wanderings :— 

“ Amongst the Protestant clergy are often to be found men of such 
exemplary virtue, that even the old Stoics would have had respect 
for them. One must have travelled on foot as a poor student through 
North Germany, i in order to know how much virtue, and to qualify 
the word ‘virtue’ with a really beautiful epithet, how much evangelical 
virtue, is often to be found in an unassuming parsonage. How often 
of a winter evening have I found therein a hospitable welcome,—I, a 
stranger, whose only recommendation was hunger and weariness! 
When I had well eaten and slept soundly, and was preparing on the 
morrow morning to set forth again, the old pastor was sure to ap 
in his dressing-gown to bestow his blessing on my journey, a ales 
that never brought me misfortune. His kindly and loquacious wife 
would thrust into my pocket several slices of buttered bread, which 
also often proved a source of refreshment to me. Behind the mother 
stood, in modest silence, the fair daughters of the pastor, with their 
ruddy cheeks and violet eyes,—and the recollection of their timid 
glances kept my heart warm throughout the whole winter day.” 
And this, in a different vein :— 

“ Jewish history is beautiful; but the latter-day Jews reflect dis- 
credit on their ancestors, who would otherwise be placed far above 
the Greeks and Romans. I believe that if the Jewish race were 
extinct, but it were known that a single survivor of that people still 
existed somewhere, men would journey hundreds of leagues to grasp 
his hand ; and yet we are despised.” 

Again :— 

“ One must know Germany as a whole; to know a part only is dan- 
gerous. It is the story of the tree whose leaves and fruit are bane 
and antidote.” 

There are a few minor mistakes, but not of much importance ; 
though we must add that we can hardly forgive the publisher 
for inserting that too well-known and very painful portrait of 
Heine, representing him amid the suffering and partial blind- 
ness of his last years; it would have been much better, if he had 
even procured, as he might easily have done, either a cast or a 
copy of the portrait in the “ Zweihundert Deutsche Manner.” 

Of the translations of the Songs, we are compelled to say 
that they are far less successful and less equal in merit than the 
prose; but Mr. Snodgrass has in these only failed where others 
have conspicuously failed before him, and this verdict need not 
imply a special discouragement to him. The task is one that is 
hardly to be altogether successfully achieved, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that Mr. Snodgrass never falls to the low leve} 
of some of Mr. Stigand’s Cockneyfied versions. 





AN AMERICAN ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE* 
Tux greatness of the English tongue has made a profound 
impression upon the author of this large, and in some respects, 
extraordinary volume. He considers that in the future English 


* Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the English and Literature. John 
A. Weisse, M.D. New York: J. W. Bouton. : Trtibner, and Co. Tha 
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will be the universal language, and quotes the opinion of De 
‘Candolle, who thought it probable that, within a hundred 
years, the English language would be spoken by 860 millions 
of souls, while German would be the language of 124 mil- 
lions, and French of 69 millions only. He quotes also, 
more than once, the statement of Dr. Rapp, that the other 
nations of Europe may esteem themselves fortunate that 
the English have not made the discovery of the suitableness 
of their language for universal adoption. Dr. Weisse would 
not be true to the country from which he hails, if he did not 
add that “the English language is spoken in America with less 
provincialism and patois than in the British Isles.” That we 
speak the language pretty well, for Englishmen, is a modicum 
of praise for which we must be thankful. In other respects, 
the inhabitants of the Mother country receive no stinted 
praise from the author of this volume, who regards 
England and the United States as the guardians of civi- 
lisation. There are, however, a few drawbacks to the pro- 
gress of the English-speaking populations. A “grand in- 
ternational linguistic reform is necessary,” and as its fore- 
runner, Dr. Weisse advocates uniform decimal measures, 
weights, and coins, He also deems it necessary to remove our 
“inconsistent pronunciation ” and orthography, considers that 
the British and American Governments “might combine a 
method to phouetise English,” and complains that the language, 
although the choicest of modern idioms, “is not as telegraphic 
and concise as it might be.” To prove this statement, the 
author gives fifty extracts from English writers of the period 
A.D. 1600-1878, numbering 9,554 words. These extracts are 
said to contain 7,272, or 76 per cent., repetitions, and 4,693, or 
49 per cent., particles. The elaborate tables by which Dr. Weisse 
justifies his statements exhibit an amount of patient toil 
which is likely to astonish the reader. Whether in all cases 
the result is commensurate with the labour may be open to 
question. His plan is to take a short passage from an author 
—sometimes a very insignificant author—and then to count 
repetitions and particles; having done this, judgment is delivered 
in the following style:—“ Hence Mrs. Hale’s style requires 
199 common words to obtain 100 different words, and averages 
about 50 per cent. particles, and 50 per cent. repetitions.” A 
similar operation is repeated, after quoting twenty-six lines from 
Tennyson’s “ Ode to Memory,” from which a general estimate is 
formed of his use of language. ‘ Hence” we read, “ Tennyson’s 
poetic style requires about 157 common words to obtain 100 
different words, and averages about 47 per cent. particles and 
36 per cent. repetitions.” Among the extracts placed in Dr. 
Weisse’s crucible is a brief passage from the Queen’s Journal 
in the Highlands, which happens to contain the word “ amaz- 
ing.” The writer’s comment on the extract is amusing :— 
“When her Majesty penned the word ‘amazingly,’ she became 
Orientalist, and us such unconsciously paid a delicate linguistic com- 
pliment to the Jewish and Oriental element of her subjects...... 
To say I read this touching effusion with interest, would be stating 
the least of my emotions; but to say I perused it with a deep grati- 
tude to her Gracious Majesty for the encouraging literary example 
she left to her sex, approaches the impression it left on my mind.” 
There is more to the same effect, which suggests the possi- 
bility that even a philologist may be led occasionally to write 
nonsense. On another page, we read that Queen Victoria’s 
Journal has sixty-three per cent. Gotho-Germanic or Anglo- 
Saxon words, and that of these words the Bible has most 
and the New York Observer least. English authors of 
every degree, from Shakespeare to Miss Braddon, and English 
and American journals, from the Times to the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Morning Call, have their language analysed 
by Dr. Weisse. It would be perilous to question his 
statistics, for no man living is likely to pursue such 
investigations, at the cost of such labour; and when 
he tells us that of fifty works examined, Paradise Lost 
is the most and the Bible the least concise, or that Lord 
Brougham, “ who advised the graduates of Glasgow University 
to avoid Latin words, and use Anglo-Saxon, employed forty- 
eight per cent. Gotho-Germanic and fifty-one per cent. Graeco- 
Latin,” we accept such statements without question. We may 
be allowed to hint, however, that the analysis of a single and 
brief extract from an author’s works is by no means an adequate 
test of his style, and that, for example, the poem selected from 
Wordsworth to show that he uses as many Greco-Latin as 
Gotho-Germanic words, or the verses by Bishop Berkeley, which 
are said to prove that his style shows least particles, really prove 
nothing at all. Sometimes, moreover, if we may venture to say 








it, Dr. Weisse’s learning reminds us just a little of the famous 
Ephraim Jenkinson, for he is fond of filling long paragraphs 
with an unnecessary parade of big words, as in the following 
passage :— 

“The English derivatives from proper names are numerous and 
important, as may be noticed by galvanic, galvanise, galvan- 
ism, galvanist, galvanometer, &c., from the eminent Italian scientist 
Galvani, whose experiments with electricity evoked De Viribus 
Electricitatis in Motu Musculart Commentarius...... Thus have 
proper names and patronymics ever been a productive mine of lingu- 
istic lore, as shown in Mosaic, Cadmean, Arcadian, Orphic, Pytha- 
gorean, Socratic, &c.; Platonic, Platonist, Platonise, Platonism, 
Aristotelian, Casarian, Czsarism, Christian, Christianity, Maho- 
metan, Mahometism, Copernican, Wickliffite, Hussite, Lutheran, 
Lutheranism, Calvinistic, Calvinism, Cartesian, Newtonian, Voltaic, 
—— battery, Kantian, Kantism, Fourierite, Darwinian, Darwinism, 

c. 

And on the same page, a similar fancy for accumulating words 
has led Dr. Weisse to make the rather astounding statement 
that “the mind of the Swedish physicist, psychologist, sage, 
and seer, Swedenborg,” combined “ Aristotelian, Socratic, 
Pythagorean, Platonic, and Copernican ideas and methods.” 
The author is apt to make rash statements, as well as to use 
big words, for he observes that the English language gained 
more prestige in the laying of the first Atlantic Cable “than 
by any other previous event, action, or contrivance,” and he adds, 
“ That herculean enterprise taxed the aggregate intellect of the 
scientists, engineers, statesmen, and financiers of England and 
America; never was there a sublimer conception than that 
of taming the ocean by a submarine lightning-speed language- 
carrier.” Like Walt Whitman, Dr. Weisse delights in string- 
ing together long lists of names, and while expressing a hope 
that telegraphing and phonographing “will do away with lin- 
guistic prolixity,” indulges in needless amplifications. Indeed, 
this work, written to promote brevity of speech, is one of the 
most wordy volumes it has been our lot to meet with. 

Dr. Weisse appears to have a large acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature, but his knowledge is superficial, and his criti- 
cism frequently absurd. He declares “that no English poetic 
production is superior to Pope’s Hssay on Man, classes 
Isaac Disraeli with Addison and Swift, with Gibbon and 
Burke, as a writer who has enriched the English lan 
guage and expanded the domain of thought; and observes in 
grotesque phraseology that the moral of the School fur 
Scandal, “embodied in delicate linguistic wit, is, and ever 
will be, an instructive evening school, wherever vocal organs 
articulate English.” That disreputable woman Aphra Behn, 
whose notoriety as an author is based upon slander and 
indecency, “opened,” according to Dr. Weisse, “the galaxy 
of English female intellects;’ and the English are said 
to possess in her their Sappho, Corinna, and Hypatia, or 
rather, she is made to share the honour with Lady Montagu, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Miss Sigourney, and Miss 
Mitchell. We wish that space would allow us to quote 
the extraordinary passage in which this comparison occurs, 
but it must suffice to say that it begins with Ethelbert 
and Bertha, who are likened to Numa and Egeria, and 
ends by saying that we had our Semiramis in Elizabeth, and 
have now our Dido “in the gentle but firm Victoria, who rules 
over 234,762,593 souls, dwelling in 44,142,651 houses.” We regret 
to add that the writer’s lack of good-taste is as conspicuous as 
his lack of critical power. His use, or rather abuse, of Scrip- 
turelanguage will be offensive to readers, who shrink from apply- 
ing the most beautiful and solemn words of our Saviour so as to 
give them a forced and wholly inadequate meaning. 





TINTORETTO.* 
Tue genius of Tintoretto, the last and the most productive of 
the great Venetian painters, is the most complex and the least 
purely Venetian in its character. The influence of that yearning, 
feverish, passionate element in Michael Angelo, and a naturally 
strong sympathy with it, is traceable in much of Tintoretto’s 
work, and makes it another link between medizval art-feeling and 
modern art-feeling ; between the calm serenity of early undoubt- 
ing faith and sunlit purity which were distinctive characteristics 
of the earlier Italian schools, and the more complex, subtle, 
mysterious sentiment in modern art. Mr. Ruskin often com- 
pares Turner to Tintoretto; and Turner, in speaking of Tin- 
toretto’s work, makes use of the expression, “the stormy brush 
of Tintoretto,” an epithet which might truly be applied to his 





* The Great Artists—Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto. By W. Roscoe Osler. 
London: Sampson Low, Mareton, and Co. 1879. 
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own. The lulling brilliancy of wave and colour we asso- 
ciate with Venetian landscape, is changed by Tintoretto into 
turmoils of swiftest cloud and solemn shade. The author 
of this Life of Tintoretto has most happily described the 
most distinctive feeling of his landscape by a few words, in 
speaking of “The Agony in the Garden,”—“ It is a very im- 


. pressive work, with some wavy and feverish flakes of foliage 


relieved amid the deep gloom. It is a picture not easily de- 
scribed.” Nor can any of Tintoretto’s pictures be easily described. 
We must be in Venice, and see for ourselves, before we can form 
any idea of the peculiar quality of his genius. His great force 
of will and energy in developing his genius can alone be 
imagined by those who have a knowledge of his work. The 
* Furioso”’ was a name applied alike to him and to Beethoven, 
and there is the same splendid sense of speed, balanced by 
mystery and solemnity, which suggests a comparison between 
the Venetian and the German. With the artist’s feverish 
restlessness and desire to create, both possessed consummate 
powers of completion. So far as Tintoretto meant to complete, 
he did so. In some instances, he worked ,under conditions 
which would have made high finish useless. The pictures 
in the Scuola di San Rocco, Mr. Ruskin describes “as 
vast sketches made to produce, under a certain degree 
of shadow, the effect of finished pictures.” These Mr. Osler 
describes, omitting, however, two which used to hang opposite 
the “ Crucifixion,” on either side of the door, and which he could 
not have overlooked, as one, the “ Christ before Pilate,” must be, 
to every artist eye, a figure never to be forgotten, if once seen. 
In unconventional dignity and impressive, pathetic beauty, it 
is sublime beyond description or comparison, and is especially 
interesting in showing, more than any other figure in Tintoretto’s 
work, the modern, thoughtful, intricate vein of sentiment. It 
cannot be that these two pictures have fallen into the restorer’s 
hands! 

The account of what is known of Tintoretto, chiefly gathered 
from the work of the old Italian cavalier, Carlo Ridolfi, the 
Maraviglie dell’ Arte, gives a delightful picture of the 
family life of the great, giant workman. He began life 
probably in the year 1518, surrounded by splendid colour, 
his father being a dyer,—“ tintore,” the origin of “ Tintoretto,” 
his real name being Jacopo Robusti. Dyeing was then one of 
the great arts of Venice, and Mr. Osler says :—“ The painter's 
earliest boyish memories were thus associated with the rich 
dyes of the Venetian dresses, as they were lifted fresh from his 
father’s vats. He would never forget as long as he lived what 
colour can do! Perhaps the fondness of the great Tintoretto 
for grave and solemn tones was matured more readily in one 
whose love of brilliance had been satiated to so great an extent 
in early life.” We must refer the reader to the book itself, for 
the details of Tintoretto’s life and works; his disappointment at 
being suddenly dismissed from Titian’s studio, a disappoint- 
ment which evidently ate very deeply into his life, and for 
which apparent unkindness Mr. Osler finds the most probable 
solution; for the picture of his working out alone his great 
ideas, in his large attic studio, the windows overlooking 
Murano Torcello, and the distant range of the Cadore 
heights, casts from the Greek and Michael Angelo, and 
his own clay and wax models, surrounding him within; his 
marriage with the noble Faustina, to whose rule he seems 
generally to have submitted, except in two instances, where he 
evaded her supremacy. The one was refusing to take care of 
his citizen’s coat in the rain, and the other to give a full ac- 
count of the money tied up in a handkerchief with which he 
was entrusted when he went out, saying vaguely he had dis- 
posed of it to the poor and the prisoners. His great affection 
for his artist-daughter, Marietta, who used to assist him at his 
work when still a child, dressed in boy’s clothes, but who died 
before her father, his indomitable eagerness for work on a 
large scale, with or without pay; all this, and more, is well 
recorded by Mr. Osler. Moreover, the real usefulness of 
writing an account of such a man as Tintoretto—namely, 
eliciting out of the life of a great achiever, lessons 
valuable to workers of the present day—is successfully 
attained in this small volume. Granted the creative 
genius, which of course Tintoretto possessed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the interesting question is,~What means 
did he use to develop it so successfully ? Before the stupendous 
work still existing in Venice, we ask, how are such things done ? 
How can one man in one life produce so much that is first-rate ? 
For it is the quantity as well as the quality that these giant- 








painters of old overwhelm us with. And ‘Tintoretto surpassed 
all other Venetians in quantity. (Messrs. Guggenheim, at 
Venice, possess a document which is an agreement on the part 
of Tintoretto to finish within two months two historical pictures 
of twenty figures each, and seven portraits.) Now that so much 
art is taught, the study of how these giants learnt is vitally 
interesting to students; and Mr. Osler has given from his own 
artistic study, and by quotations from others, most interesting 
and valuable information, not only with regard to Tintoretto’s 
manner of study, but applicable to all sound teaching in art,— 
teaching which, unfortunately, is not carried out in any of our 
art-schools. Theoretically, it is assumed that a student must 
know how to draw, before he attempts to paint. But how few 
students know really how to draw so as to use drawing as a 
means towards the development of the creative faculty, even 
after years of study at the Academy, the Slade Schools, or 
South Kensington !— 

“A favourite maxim with Tintoretto was, that drawing was the 
foundation of a painter’s work. He was always pressing this upon 
those who came to ask his advice; and was aware how the whole 
field of Art suddenly extends, to one who has acquired the method of 
true design, a method of particular and definite nature. Some of those 
who are acquainted with Ridolfi, may be surprised to hear that 
Tintoretto maintained that drawing from the nude life was only to be 
attempted by efficient men, as the natural form usually lacked, says 
Tintoretto, gracefulness and good shape. In connection with this 
subject, it is interesting to recall the advice given by Mr. G. ¥. Watts, 
R.A., before the Royal Academy Commission of 1863. He said :—‘I 
certainly would teach the antique in combination with the living 
model. I would demonstrate the action of the limbs and the use of 
the muscles from the living model, in combination with the antique. 
It is impossible to learn much about the human form by merely 
drawing the figure in a set position.” 

And again,— 

“T think that the general practice of drawing from the nude figure 
is of very little importance,—hardly of any use whatever. The figure 
is put in one position, and fixed there without expression, with no 
play of light, and shadow, and colour, and is, therefore, perfectly un- 
natural. I do not think the student learns anything from it; he 
acquires a little facility, and that is all.” 

Words worthy of the deepest attention. “The works of crea- 
tive art,” as a great painter once said, “do not show the 
results of a study from nature, but with nature.” In our 
schools, we fear, it is almost exclusively from nature, and not 
with nature, the study is carried on. One method used by 
Tintoretto, Titian, Michael Angelo, also by a few of our modern 
creative artists, Mr. Watts, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Richmond 
(the new Oxford Slade Professor), and Mr. Walter Crane, but 
which has never been insisted upon in our schools, is the work- 
ing-out in clay or wax of the figures in a design, in order that 
the structural qualities should be thoroughly understood, before 
the lines of the design on the flat can be satisfactory. When 
we think what drawing is, we can easily not only understand of 
what help such a method is, but how indispensable it becomes 
in the education of the sense of form. Drawing is a repre- 
sentation on a flat plan of varying receding surfaces. The 
student ought surely to know the structure of the 
form he is to make an abstract of, before he begins the 
difficulties of his own special art, which consist in giving that ab- 
stract a sense of solidity, distance, and colour. In modern schools, 
it is thought sufficient to teach the knowledge of the skeleton 
and the building-up of the muscles by drawing them on the flat. 
This doubtless adds to the scientific knowledge of the student, 
but does not develop his artistic sense of structural form. Now, 
though the Venetian school is not so famous as the Florentine 
in the refined qualities of design and arrangement of line which 
are the qualities generally understood by the term “ drawing,” 
the structural qualities, the thorough understanding of the 
form and solidity of the figures in the Venetian work, is quite 
as powerful an element of excellence as the beauty of colour 
and atmosphere. In fact, without the force given by the 
one, the beauty of the other could not exist in the same 
degree. Take the well known “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” in the 
Ducal Palace, by Tintoretto, as an example. The wonderful 
sea-background in which Theseus is sailing away would 
not be a wonder of atmospheric painting, were it not for the 
sense of solidity in the forms, a sense gained by Tintoretto, 
as by others, from a study in solid material. In this pic- 
ture, as in the three companion pictures, there are faults 
in the form which a student at a very early stage of study 
might discover; but though not sculpturesque in the feel- 
ing of line, they have the sculptor’s sense of solidity, a sense 
which finds no direct education among students of painting in 
the present day of picture-making. Mr. Osler forcibly teaches 
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these two lessons through the example and precepts of Tintoretto, 
and the teaching of one of our few first-rate living masters. He 
quotes from Ridolfi a passage which contains other valuable 
lessons to the student. He says :— 

“ This excellent man was of so secluded habits, that he lived away 

from every pleasure, because of the continuous fatigues and troubles 
that were caused to him by study and devotion to art; because he 
who is devoted to the realms of imagination in painting is always at 
work, and loses inclination for the pleasures of human intercourse. 
During the greater part of the time which he did not spend in paint- 
ing, he remained in his working-room, which was situated in the 
furthest part of his house ; and the bold person who was resolved to 
obtain access to him was obliged to light a candle, at whatever time 
in the day. There he spent hours of perfect quiet among a great 
quantity of casts, and there, by means of the arrangements of his 
models (such as have been already mentioned), he determined the in- 
ventions of effect which were to be introduced on to his canvas. Into 
that room he very seldom admitted any one, however great a friend 
he might be...... He was, however, of a kind and pleasant dis- 
position, for painting does not cause men to become peculiar, as is 
often thought ; but it makes them accomplished, and ready for emer- 
gencies. He used to talk with his friends in a most kind manner, and 
many witty sayings and kind deeds were associated with him; and 
he used to utter his best sayings very gracefully, without even the 
appearance of smiling and, when he thought he could do so, he used 
even to make his jokes with great persons, and take advantage of 
the keenness of his mind, so that he often obtained his own way with 
them.” 
We are accustomed to hear our great painters who refuse to 
mix in the social hurry of modern life accused of being morbid, 
but surely if, in that gorgeous, leisurely, noiseless life of Venice, 
Tintoretto found solitude necessary, in our London whirr and 
rattle and ugly haste our poet-painters must be excused for 
wishing to avoid the masses of their fellow-creatures. It is, we 
fear, true that from the time an artist takes a prominent part in 
society, from that time his work shows the marks of careless- 
ness, incompleteness, or repetition. 

The first and last chapters of this little book,—though 
they contain a few sentences wanting in lucidity,—are full of 
suggestive writing, and wide, true sympathy for all real art, 
—sympathies which are fit heralds and endings to the 
biography of such a _ splendid workman’s life. The 
writer has fully entered into the quality in painting 
which suggests comparison with music, a quality pre-emin- 
ent in the Venetian school, and shows in every line he 
writes the reverence for the mighty works of creative genius 
which a real appreciation alone can give. One alteration, we 
think, might with advantage be made in future numbers of this 
series. The engravings ought not to be bound into the volume, 
when they cover more than one page, but folded back, as is 
already done in one or two cases. The engravings give a very 
fair idea of the designs. Had it been possible to publish photo- 
graphs from the original pictures, they would have materially 
increased the value of this series ; but in the case of Tintoretto’s 
work, the difficulty of obtaining original photographs is very 
great, owing to the darkness of the position in which so many 
of the pictures hang. 





MRS. PENDER ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 

One of the most difficult things in the world is to know what to 
believe of the various and conflicting accounts that one hears 
from different people as to the healthiness of foreign climates, 
and the pleasures and drawbacks of residence in distant 
countries. One person will tell you that Tasmania is the only 
perfect climate in the world, and another will “ confess that he 
was much disappointed with it.” Some friends of the present 
writer’s recently arrived from New Zealand, a few years ago, 
were full of the glories of their climate, and the free, natural life 
of their country; while others write home the most dismal accounts 
of the weather, the state of trade, epidemics, and everything 
uncomfortable. It is generally supposed that Japan has 
a most delightful climate, but Mrs. Brassey tells us that 
it can be very uncomfortable there. Indeed, there is only 
one country that all travellers seem to be agreed about as being 
always charming—the Sandwich Islands—and there everything 
is so sleepy, that there is no scope for the settler. Under these 
circumstances, what can the numerous victims do who have been 
appalled by the moral and physical gloom of England, in the 
“never yet exampled” seasons from which we have just been 
suffering, but pick up all the information obtainable from 
books and from friends about every country with a good repu- 
tation, in order to come to the conclusion that there is no 
getting at the truth without going there themselves P 


* No Telegraph; or, a Trip to Our Unconnected Colonies, 1878, By Rose Pe . 
“ For private circulation.” Printed by Gilbert and Rivington. ° _ 











Now, if any one in his longing to escape from our gloomy days 
has turned his thoughts towards “ Afric’s sunny fountains” and 
“golden sands,” we would advise him to obtain the loan of 
the little book before us, where he will find the other side 
of the question put sufficiently strongly. The sunny fountains 
are often stagnant pools, and the golden sands are red dust, 
which lies thick on everything, and fills the air so as almost to 
suffocate one, and to make eating one’s food a gritty and diffi- 
cult operation. 

Well, to turn to Mrs. Pender’s travels. Her object in going 
was the good, wifely one of accompanying her husband on a 
mission to the Cape, Natal, and elsewhere, to obtain sub- 
sidies for a telegraph from Aden to Natal, along the 
east coast of Africa. They left Dartmouth on April 19th, 
1878, and arrived at Cape Town on May 11th, a wet, 
cheerless day. The disagreeables of South-African travel 
at once began, as they ploughed their way iu a hansom “ through 
the foot-deep mud” to one of the disagreeable hotels, with 
“ independent ” landlords, so common in the colonies. A propos 
of this subject, Mrs. Pender remarks that there is a fine open- 
ing for an honest, energetic, civil-spoken man, with a little 
capital, in the starting of a respectable hotel at Cape Town, 
conducted on English principles. [We have just heard, by- 
the-by, that a company is being got up for this purpose, and it 
might extend its operations to Durban, Maritzburg, and other 
towns, with both advantage to travellers and profit to itself.] 
However, our travellers considered themselves fortunate in 
securing rooms in an hotel at Wynberg, a village about eight 
miles from Cape Town, “standing in the midst of a lovely 
pine forest, which extends for some miles.” Indeed, Mrs. 
Pender’s description of the pretty villages near Cape Town, 
where the merchants and professional men generally have their 
homes, going into town daily by train, tempts us to think that 
life in that part of the world cannot be quite so bad as she 
imagines. There was, she tells us, “endless amusement” in 
exploring the country in search of flowers, about which “she 
should never end,” if she once began. Then we have an account 
of an expedition towards Hout’s Bay, “ past Constantia, with 
its ancient trees,” through scenery reminding one of Scotland, 
with the sea behind and the beautiful range of Hottentot moun- 
tains in the distance, amongst rocks and wild, deep ravines, 
whose sides were clothed with the lovely silver trees, only 
to be found on or near Table Mountain, their branches glis- 
tening like silver when the wind waved them in the sun; but 
it is sad to hear that the trees about Wynberg are being rapidly 
cleared away, without any young ones being planted to take 
their place; whereas, in the time of the old Dutch settlers, every 
man who destroyed a tree was compelled to plant two in its 
place. These old Dutch settlers seem to have been a very 
different set of people from their degenerate descendants, and a 
return to their good old habits, to which the colony is said to 
owe all the woods that it possesses, should be enforced by the 
Government. 

But a still worse custom than the reckless destruction of trees is 
the universal cruelty to animals preyalent all over the South- 
African colonies, and indeed, among all the other peoples visited 
in this tour (except the Indian coolies at the Mauritius, who made 
up for their kindness in this respect by cruelty to their wives). 
Some of the instances given are quite horrible, as, for instance, 
that of the wretched, starved horse, unable to move an immense 
load of wood, whose driver, after vainly belabouring it with an 
enormous cudgel, was calmly lighting a fire under the poor 
animal, when his proceedings were stopped by an indignant 
Englishman. Will it be believed that when Mrs. Pender related 
this horrible anecdote to Mr. Sprigg, the then Prime Minister, 
he only remarked, “ Oh! we farmers often light a fire under an 
ox up-country, when he is down and won’t move.” It does 
honour to Mrs. Pender that she took up this question so warmly 
as to be the means, through the energetic assistance of Mr. 
Searle, of getting a Society started at Cape Town for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, of which Sir Bartle Frere is the 
patron. 

Leaving Cape Town, we are taken to Natal, by a most un- 
interesting coasting voyage of five days to Durban, with land 
in sight all the way, but nothing to be seen but long, low hills, 
seeming to rise from the water and roll into the far distance, 
one above the other, in tiresome monotony. Then comes the 
journey of fifty-six miles up-country to Pietermaritzburg, 
which has to be made either in the post-cart—which does 
the whole distance in five hours, over a terrible road, 
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keeping “at a hand-gallop the whole way, regardless of 
danger to life and limb; or in a cumbrous omnibus, drawn 
by six horses, and apparently only a trifle less dangerous than 
the post-cart, which latter “very frequently comes to grief.” 
The country for the first few miles out of Durban is described 
as pretty and tropical, but then it becomes dried up and unin- 
teresting. ‘“ The sun was very hot, the dust flew in clouds, and 
whenever we passed the huge waggons drawn by from fourteen 
to twenty oxen, we could not see at all.” But, notwithstanding 
the scorching heat of the day, ten minutes after the sun had 
set, the temperature became bitterly cold. Indeed, the whole 
description of Natal, both as to climate and scenery 
is most dismal. Any one who has read the book on 
South Africa, by Mr. Noble, the Secretary to the Legislative 
Assembly at Cape Town, will be woefully disappointed at the 
discrepancy between his enthusiastic reference to Natal as “the 
garden colony of South Africa,” and the account we have here 
of the parching sun of the day and the bitter cold of the night, 
the red dust-storms of the dry weather, and the mud of the wet, 
the monotonous, round-topped hills, that stretch away as far as 
eye can see, and the absence of trees, except here and there 
where an ugly plantation marks a farm-dwelling. Perhaps, 
however, Mrs. Pender might have altered her opinion, had she 
stayed longer in Natal than the “one month, the experience of 
which she would be very sorry torepeat.” Certainly, the resid- 
ents there speak much better of the climate, and the scenery 
also is said to be much less uninteresting further up-country. 

Following the line of the projected cable, the authoress pro- 
ceeded by steamer up the coast, touching at Delagoa Bay and 
Mozambique and other smaller ports, to Zanzibar, which, “ seen 
from the sea, presents quite an imposing aspect. It is built on 
a long flat island, covered with palms and cocoa-nut trees; the 
houses are all white, with flat roofs, the principal ones facing 
the sea.”” This apparent grandeur, however, fades away on 
landing, as behind the front row, the houses are all very small, 
and the streets so narrow that sometimes two people cannot walk 
abreast, and very dirty. The great excitement of the week 
here is the performance of the Sultan’s band in the square in 
front of his palace, where everybody assembles on the occasion, 
a circle of chairs being placed for the Europeans, with a 
fanuponeach. “There were a good many English people, some 
of the ladies in bonnets and silk dresses, as if they were at 
a garden party, the men all in white linen coats and trousers, 
and behind and around the natives, in every species of dress,” 
some of the Arabs splendid in coloured garments and jewelled 
belts and knives, and others in white, long night-shirt-looking 
dress. Behind the band, which played very well, stood the 
Sultan’s Persian body-guard, no two of whom were dressed 
alike, and during the performance his irregular troops came 
rushing rather than marching past,—a mob of wild-looking 
creatures, all in rags and tatters, bare-headed, and armed with 
any kind of weapon. The whole scene must have been most 
curious, and we do not wonder that it called up recollections 
of The Arabian Nights. The Sultan, however, seems to be 
a modern-minded, energetic man. He has visited England, and 
has a great admiration for everything English, and—what was 
naturally a great virtue in Mrs. Pender’s eyes—he was specially 
interested in electricity, and therefore in the cable scheme, to 
which he promised to give all the assistance in his power. He 
is doing what he can to improve Zanzibar, by widening the 
streets,—a very costly undertaking, as land is very dear, and 
increasing in value yearly. “A very good house will let for 
£300 a year.” He is also improving his army, and has a new 
regiment, about 800 strong, under the command of Captain 
Matthews, late First Lieutenant of H.M.S. ‘ London,’ to whom 
it is said to do great credit. Zanzibar is doubtless a rising 
place, and its tropical vegetation and moist climate must have 
been a pleasant though hardly beneficial change, after the dry 
air and barren scenery of the south-east coast of Africa. 

We have dwelt so long, however, on Mrs. Pender’s experiences 


> in “ our unconnected colonies ” and the neighbouring Zanzibar, 


that we have no time to follow her to Aden, so well known to 
Anglo-Indians, and to the lovely but fever-stricken island of 
Mauritius, where the inhabitants have been forced, at great 
expense, to desert their comfortable houses in one district after 
another, as the infection spread higher and higher up the country, 
and to build new ones in the few places not yet attacked. But 
we cannot help expressing our sympathy for their uncomfort- 
able position with the merchants and planters of Port Louis, 
who dared not incur the charge of want of public spirit 








to which they would have laid themselves open by publicly 
opposing the cable, and who therefore promptly passed 
a Bill granting a subsidy to the undertaking, though they 
privately declared that it would do them no good, and would 
entail an infinity of extra work and worry. 

In conclusion, we may mention that Mrs. Pender emphatically 
warns her lady readers against undertaking such a tour as 
the one she has gone through,—at least, as far as the east 
coast of Africa is concerned, “where the climate during the 
greater part of the year is almost unbearable, and the traveller 
meets with a great deal, both on land and on board the steamers, 
that cannot fail to offend her sense of decorum and decency.” 
And we must also add that we wish her tone of speaking of 
“these dreadful natives” had been more like what we should 
have expected from a woman with such thoroughly humane 
feelings towards animals. Perhaps a longer residence among 
them would have made her feel more appreciation of their 
many good qualities, such as their honesty and fidelity, and 
less repulsion at their unpleasing exterior. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
niall 

Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.) —We like this novel better than, to judge from some criticisms 
we have seen, the public does. It is not the best of Mrs. Oliphant’s, 
and it happens to contain a character intended to be outrageously 
vulgar, and, we think, in spite of that intention, overdrawn. The 
Polly of real life would not have been so unendurable, would have 
had some geniality, or some devotion to her gentleman husband, or 
some quality in her to account for her elevation. Polly has nothing, 
and is therefore almost disgusting. But apart from Polly, the story 
is exceedingly clever, contains a dozen characters living under peculiar 
circumstances—in high-class almshouses, in fact—and so hit off that 
we see how the circumstances have affected them ; and one character, 
Laurence Despard, which faintly as it is shaded in, is admirable in 
its originality. The book is pervaded by a sub-acid humour which 
gives it flavour, and though the plot is not equal to some Mrs. 
Oliphant has conceived, the dénowement is unexpected enough to 
surprise the reader, and yet natural besides. A little more of the 
solid sense which Mrs. Oliphant loves to attribute to her heroines 
would have done Lottie Despard good, in the book as well as in fact, 
—but then she is of the artist organisation. 


The Famines of the World: Past and Present. By Cornelius 
Walford. (E. Stanford.)—Mr. Walford deserves the praise of having 
chosen a most interesting subject, and of having collected materials 
for treating it with the most conscientious industry. But his book is 
exceedingly disappointing. It may be said that consisting, as it does, 
of two papers read before the Statistical Society, and of a report of 
the discussions which followed the reading, it does not pretend to be 
readable ; but we cannot but feel that a great opportunity of writing 
what should be at least as interesting as useful has been missed. 
Even the utility of the book is doubtful. An immense mass of 
materials has been collected, but has not been subjected to any criti- 
cal examination. In many cases, the authorities are not given; and 
the statement, have not unfrequently a form which does not commend 
them. In the first table, for instance, we find under A.D. 54, “ England, 
—Grievous Famine.’’ What is meant by “ England” in A.D. 54? this 
island, or some region near the mouth of the Elbe ? and who is the 
authority? In A.D. 107 there was another famine, this time in 
“ Britain ;’’ and another “in England” in A.D. 160. Turning to 
another table, “ The Great Frosts of History,” we are not more satis- 
fied. A number of statements, many of which are really quite 
incredible, are crowded together, and the reader is left without 
guidance, to put whatever value he pleases on them. “A frost from 
October lst to February 26th, A.D. 759-760,” is quite beyond belief. 
How do such legends arise? Is it from such exaggerations as are 
now in every one’s mouth that the winter of 1878-9 began in Novem- 
ber, and lasted till July? Here we do not find even recent events 
quite correctly given. The frost of ’54-55 certainly lasted beyond 
February 24th, and that of ’60-61 beyond January 5th. We wish 
that all this labour had been expended to more purpose. 


In a Rash Moment. By Jessie McLaren. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is a clever and sprightly story, in the biographical 
form, the latter part of which we like much—except the finish—and 
the first part of which is much spoiled by a slangy fastness. It is not 
pleasant to hear of the heroine praying “on bended knee for a rich 
husband,”’ or of all the flirtations she has carried on under the 
“governor’s aristocratic Roman nose,” or, when her father dies, of 
its being “all she can do to suppress a giggle ”’ at “the idea of him 
performing on a harp” and “hymning away all day long;’’ but 
it is only fair to say that when age and sorrow have sobered her, 
she speaks more kindly and respectfully of the father she had so 
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disliked and ridiculed. The plot is not a very natural one. 
The heroine falls in love with her young guardian, and in a rash 
moment believes the story of an unprincipled young woman who 
claims him as her husband. Then, in another rash moment, 
she accepts her lover’s friend, for the sake of a home; for 
many years they live a matter-of-fact life, each imagining that 
the other only feels for him or her only a cold and business-like 
regard. A dangerous illness, which attacks the husband during a 
journey in the Black Forest, reveals his passionate love, and rouses 
a similar feeling in the wife; but this is brought about in a very 
melodramatic way; by an interview between the old lover and the 
husband at the bed-side of the wife, who is supposed to be dead, 
but can hear without being able to speak. The fear of being buried, 
however, gives her strength to make her existence understood. Then 
comes a very happy time, nearly to the end of the story, described 
with much real and earnest feeling; but, alas! the authoress thinks 
it necessary to kill the husband while the wife is still young and 
beautiful, so that she may bring her and her first lover together; 
which accordingly she does, first in the lift of a New York hotel, 
where the recognition is only on one side; next, in a church; and 
finally, in a dentist’s waiting-room, where the lady gets up courage 
to accost the long-lost lover. Miss McLaren should have married 
Horace to some second divinity, and left the husband and wife to 
enjoy the deep love, the sketch of the growth of which is the really 
good and attractive element in the book. But through all its parts— 
failures and successes—In a Rash Moment is spirited, lively, and 
readable. 

On the Sea-Board, and other Poems, By Susan K. Phillips. (Mac- 
millan.)—It may seem ungracious to object to the bulk of a volume 
which shows throughout its contents signs of a pure and tender 
poetical feeling, or to wish away any of a number of poems all of 
which are, in their degree, deserving of praise. Yet it was certainly 
a mistake to put together more than two hundred “ occasional poems.”’ 
A longer effort, with a few shorter pieces ; or, if this could not be, a 
selection of the very best out of the author’s portfolio, would have 
had a better chance of success. The “sea pieces,’’ for instance, such 
as that which gives a title to the volume, “ The Fisherman’s Funeral,”’ 
‘The Fisherman’s Summons,” “ Me and My Mate: a Whitby Story,” 
&c., would have made a very effective collection. These have a marked 
character of their own; and, relieved with one or two contrasts, such 
as the spirited ballad, “The Housekeeper’s Story,’ or the description 
of inland landscape which “In June’’ gives us, would hold the atten- 
tion of readers who may find the volume as it stands too long for 
them. We quote one of the most spirited of the poems :— 


“THE BuriEp CHIME, 

“ Under the cliffs at Whitby, when the great tides landward flow, 

Under the cliffs at Whitby, when the great winds landward blew, 
When the long billows heavily roll o’er the harbour bar, 

And the blue waves flash to silver ’mid the seaweeds on the Scar, 
When the low thunder of the surf calls down the hollow shore, 

And, ’mid the caves at Kettleness, the baffled breakers roar ; 

Under the cliffs at Whitby, whoso will stand alone, 

Where in the shadow of the Nab the eddies swirl and moan, 

When to the pulses of the deep, the flood-tide rising swells, 

Will hear, amid its monotone, the clash of hidden bells, 

Up from the heart of ccean the mellow music peals, 

Where the sunlight makes his golden path, and the sea-mew flits and wheels. 
For many a chequered century, untired by flying time, 

The bells, no human fingers touch, have rung their hidden chime, 

Since the gallant ship that brought them, for the abbey on the height, 
Struck and foundered in the offing, with her sacred goal in sight. 

And the man who dares on Hallowe’en on the black Nab to watch, 

Till the rose-light on St. Hilda’s shrine the midnight moonbeams catch, 
And calls his sweetheart by her name, as o'er the sleeping seas 

The echo of the buried bells comes floating on the breeze, 

Ere another moon on Hallowe'en her eerie rays has shed, 

Will hear his wedding peal ring out from the church tower on the head.” 


Pontius Pilate. By Jeanie Morison (Mrs. Campbell of Ballochyle.) 
(Daldy and Isbister.)—Mrs. Campbell describes in vigorous (though 
sometimes faulty) verse, some of the closing scenes of the 
Scripture narrative ; and, having small regard to the unities, carries 
on her readers to the Neronian persecution, and to the legendary 
suicide of Pilate near Lucerne. The task is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. Who can be equal to the simple force of 
the story with which we are so familiar? Mre. Campbell, too, 
makes at least one grave mistake. The “ First Soldier ’’ is made to 
relate the Resurrection, after the manner of the messenger in a 
Greek play. But is it not a cardinal point in Christian belief that 
our Lord appeared after his resurrection only “ to chosen witnesses ”’? 
The whole doctrine of his Spiritual Presence is bound up with this 
fact. We cannot say more for Pontius Pilate than that it showsa 
power which might have been better used. 

Index to Municipal Offices. By G. Lawrence Gomme. (Published 
for the Index Society, by Messrs. Longman and Co.)—Mr. Gomme 
has drawn up this index from the Appendices to the First Report of 
the Municipal Committee of 1835. It is an interesting account of 
survivals from past times, some of them very curious and quaint. In 
1835, six towns (Bristol, Chester, Leeds, Nottingham, Lincoln, and 
York) had “ minstrels.’’ But there are more curious officers than 
these. Bucket-keepers at Bedford (a sort of fire-brigade), Blue-caps 
at Clitheroe, Sand-walkers at Southampton, and the Egg-collectors at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (where the Mayor seems to have a perquisite of 
eggs), may be mentioned among them. Oxford was gallant enough 


to provide a serjeant for the Mayoress. We may expect the 
materials for an interesting supplement to this book, in the forth- 
coming Report of the Commissioners who have been inquiring into 
the unreformed Corporations. 

Through the Light Continent; or, the United States in 1877-8. By 
William Saunders. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—The title of this 
book is not very happily chosen; and were it the work of an 
American, would certainly have an arrogant sound. Is the continent 
of North America so very “light’’ ? Certainly, there are some dark 
spots in it,—“ Garland City,’’ for instance, a chosen haunt of miners, 
which, to judge from Mr. Saunders’s description, could not easily be 
matched in the “dark” continent of Europe. But the book itself is 
excellent, the work of an intelligent and candid observer, adverse, on 
the whole, to aristocratic institutions, but quite alive to the evils 
which spring up in the democratic. The evils of anold country seem 
to have been speedily reproduced in the new. Indeed, the “sturdy 
beggars ’”’ of New York and Boston, whom Mr. Saunders describes, are 
such as would not be tolerated in this country. Some excellent ad- 
vice is given on the subject of emigration. Those who have labour 
only to dispose of, had far better stop at home than emigrate, anyhow 
for the present. ‘ Working-men, without means, would not better 
their condition by going to the States.’’ But “for persons with a 
small amount of capital, the case is quite different, as for them the 
time is specially favourable.’’ A more orderly arrangement, and, 
perhaps, a little compression, would have benefited the book,—which, 
however, as it stands, is quite above the average of impressions of 
travel. 

Jeroveam’s Wife, and other Poems. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
Jeroveam, it should be explained, is he who is more commonly known as 
Jeroboam. The writer gives her view of the journey to consult 
Ahijah about the sick child, and gives it with some vigour of expres- 
sion, though in a somewhat jerky style. The second poem is an 
“idyll” of English country-life, which is not made more attractive 
by the very prosaic verse in which it is told. What strange lines, for 
instance, are the two last ?— 


“‘ Death, the Reconciler, came at last, 
And took up all her trials, and made them things 
Whereon to rest the softuess of his wings.’”’ 


Ten-syllabled rhymed verse, written in this flowing fashion, is sadly 
apt to lose all strength without gaining freedom. The occasional 
poems have merit, especially a certain power of describing nature ; 
but they occasionally contain strange words :— 
“* Here plays the rabbit by his home. 
Right glad is he the rain has come 
Upon the field. 
Dragging the long grass ’tween his paws, 
He eats, and licks his dewy claws, 
And then has mealed.”” 

Genealogical Memoirs of John Know, and of the Family of Knoz- 
By the Rev. Charles Rogers. (Printed for the Royal Historical Society.) 
—Dr. Rogers has performed with most satisfactory diligence a task 
which has evidently been a labour of love. Perhaps we may be 
allowed to hint that to the average reader there is a superabundance 
of Knoxes in this volume. There are about seven columns of them, 
each with some sixty names in it, and more columns of names of 
persons connected with them. If Dr. Rogers would have been con- 
tent to give a theological tree of the Reformer's family, with notes of 
any descendants or collaterals who were in any way distinguished, 
we should have been more grateful than we are able to feel for this 
genealogical labyrinth. 

The Pope and the King: the War between Church and State in Italy. 
By A. Gallenga. 2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—After a short introduc- 
tion on the relations in which the Popes have stood in past times to 
the national unity and liberty (and S. Gallenga thinks that they 
have never been truly patriotic), this work proceeds to tell the story 
of Pius IX. from bis youth up to the day of his death, within a month 
of the King, whose life had been so strangely connected with his own. 
First comes the description of his liberal aspirations—not a very long 
story to tell—and then the record of his long struggle against the grow- 
ing power of Italian nationality. Charles Albert then appears on the 
scene, and then Victor Emmanuel, the ill-omened beginaing of whose 
reign, commencing as it did on the morrow of Novara, gave no indica- 
tion of future triumphs. It is wrong, perhaps, to say no indications, for 
the young Prince even then showed that loyalty to his duty asa 
patriotic King which afterwards made him what he became. Radetzky 
offered him peace without any war-indemnity, or any loss of territory, 
if he would accept these terms :—“ Abolition of the Sardinian Consti- 
tution; suppression of the national Tricolour; a pure and simple 
return to the absolute rule of Charles Felix ; an intimate alliance with 
Austria.” Most Princes would have desired nothing better; but 
Victor Emmanuel was not of that sort, and he had the reward of his 
good-faith and patriotism. §S. Gallenga relates the history of the 
times that followed,—of Napoleon’s Italian campaign, of Garibaldi’s 
conquest of Naples,—and of all the strange events which have changed 
Italy from “a geographical expression’’ into one of the European 
Powers. He speaks as one who has been a close observer, with many 





opportunities of seeing behind the scenes. His attitude is naturally 
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anti-Papal, and many of his judgments will be disputed by the parti- 
These events, indeed, are too recent 
for their history to be writter in any final way. But a book like the 
present has not the less a distinct value. It is the work of a capable 
and well-informed observer, who is candid, if he cannot be called 


sans of the Temporal Power. 


impartial. 


Mr. Stanford sends us a Tourist’s Guide to the Channel Islands, by 
Benjamin Clarke; a second edition of Mr. Jenkinson’s Practical 
Guide to the Isle of Wight; and a fifth edition of his London Guide. 


All three are illustrated with well-executed 
date. 


A Tourist Guide to the Continent. By 


handy guide has been prepared, under the authority of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, for the especial use of those seeking 
rest or recreation by the Harwich route to the Continent. 
illustrated by Birket Foster, J. Temple, and Alfred Bryan. 
distinctive feature of this guide is its cheapness. 


maps, corrected up to Pennell (B. C.). 
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Cobban (J. M.), The Cure of the Souls. a Novel, cr 8vo......(Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
Dana (J.). Manual of Mineralogy, &c., 3rd edition, cr 8vo ........... «-..(Trii* ner) 


Desart (Earl), Ke!lverdale, 12mo 


essesereeeee(F@DNiD) 
2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursipe Pacs, Twetve Guineas. 


Narrow Column 
5 5 0} Half-Column ...... 
212 6] Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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...(Chapman & Hall) 





Dickens (C.), Dombey aud Son, 


Every Boys’ Annual! (The), 1880, royal 8vo 
Ganot's Physics, 9th edition, cr 8vo 


2 vols. illust., cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall)—each 
Diplomatic Sketches, Vol 3, Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Question (Bentley) 
Elbetts (D. J.). Examples of Decorative Wrought-Iron Work, &c...(Batsford) 
English Men of Letters—Burke, by J. Morley, cr 8vo... 


«e+see(Maemillan & Co.) 
Erskine (T.), The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel 






Toinsure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 








new ed. ...(Douglas) 
sere seeeeee-+(ROutledge) 
(Longmans) 


RELOAR’S 





Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays, cheap edition, 12mo..... 








«..(Chatto & Windus) 2/6 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. 


LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


R EV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head 
\& Master of Taunton College School and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, takes a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 

—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLE- 
SEX, N.W.—Michaelmas Term commences on 
THURSDAY, the 18th September, 1879. Applications 
for admission. or for particulars of general informa- 
tion, to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEY- 
MOUTH, at the School. 


EECHWOOD, MOFFAT, N.B. (one 
hour from Carlisle).—Educational Home for 
Girls.—This is a most healthful locality, and much 
attention is paid to the physical as well as mental and 
mora! trainings of the pupils. Inclusive terms, 60 to 
20 guineas. 


N R. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Wrangler, 

late Scholar and Prizeman, Clare College, 
Cambridge. and experienced in Tuition, has made 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. Claydon to continue, 
with the same assis'ant-masters as heretofore, to pre- 
pare a limited number of pupils for the R.M. Colleges 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and for the Universities. 
—5 South Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


.* IVERSITY HALL, Gordon 

Square, W.C.—Stutents, and Selected Can- 
dijates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall, 

E. A. WURIZBURG, Secretary. 




















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TRUST 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, ee . 
3q., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


.0., D.C.L. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





A RMY EXAMINATIONS.— 
{\ COOPER'S HILL COLLEGE, &c.—Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C.. Addiscombe, PREPARES 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS, by whom, on 
several] occasions, the highest places have been ob- 
tained. Pupils ble on September 1.—Address, 
67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


\ ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
i LONDON.—“ The College adheres to its 
original principle of freely imparting theological 
knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular theological doctrine:.” 

LocaL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
ss The reports contsining the revised regulation and 














CLERGYMAN (late Public School 


Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &c, The Principal himself a'ways ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes in 
their fleld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough training and individual teach 
ing. Situation, Yorkshire. Terms. £80 or £908 year. 
—*CLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hamp- 
stead, London. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(ear the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9th. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 oa October 7th. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 


com) etition.— uses, with jculars of 
Scholarships, Bosrdhan. . may be h 





LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





jects for the Examinuti g April 26th, 
1880, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secretary for the Local Examinatious, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
Bristow. 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percivat, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Eutrance ination. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 
Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 





during Term, from Half-past Two to Half past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information re; 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


ing 
AIGH, 





&e. at the College. 
HENRIETTA + 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 

DAY NEXT their Forty-Fifth Annual Exhibition. 

—Open from Nine till dusk. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 

6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 

JW ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 

INGS WILL CLOSE August 4th. 0 from 9 till 7. 
—Admission, ls. SEASON TICKETS, 5s. 


ARIANNE NORTH’ 








NORTH’S EXHIBI- 

TION of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and the 
ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Daily from 9 
till 7. Admission, Is. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
rPounist ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 





FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTSS, will be issued 
from May Ist to October 31st, 1879. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, April, 1879. General Manager. 


7 ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
~ Charges and moderate, Table d'Héte 


ly. 
Every information of the Manager. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given ia 
1873."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


; GOLD MEDAL, PARI 
F RY’S C 











8. 
ARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED OCOOOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”— 





Morning Post. 
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| FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,.....cresseeeereeree £3,066,214 
Also s Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


_ of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFrFice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital . £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 

















DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum, WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


TNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 

} Established 1837. 

Paid-up capital ......0.+- 
Reserve fund  ........+. 

LETTERS of CREDIT 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. . R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.C. 


A CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
f 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,0€0,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary 





+o£1,487,500 
800,000 






SIXTH ISSUE OF SHARES. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,060 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
1st issue at Par, 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 
2nd ’ 


2 » £1 premium, 4,000 shares, _,, 100,000 
3rd w'- $e 4.000 shares, , 100,000 
4th wo 9 4,000 shares, ., 100,000 
5th a (ae ” 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th +» £5 jaa 979 shares, ,, 24,475 





20,979 £524,475 

The Sixth Issue of 4,000 shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium. 979 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are ia course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Suareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Bstates Purchased, 125, for £610 248. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,853. 

Prout of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pampbiet entitled “Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information, apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
ll OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
MysTERY.— Whenever the blood is impure or 
the general health is :mpaired, the human body is 
tay ag to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. 
he tirst indications of faulty action, the first sensa- 
tions of deranged or dimivished power, should be rec- 
titied by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse all 
corrupt aud reduce all erring functions to order. 
These Pi ls counteract the subtle poisons in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel complain:s, biliousness, and the host of 
annoying symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The 
fruit-season is especially prone to produce irritation 
of the bowels and disorders of the digestive organs ; 
both of which dangerous conditions can be com- 

pletely removed by Holloway's corrective medicines. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to for ward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 





Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S SEWING COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
| EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








PATENT GLACE THREAD 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1355. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. } 

The only Diploma of Honour, | 

Vienna, 1873. 

i 








Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU-. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES #7 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and HO. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*," In use in most kouseholds throughout the 
Kingdom. 











LL 





WHISKY. 








“THREE 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


> @ A VAD 
Used in every Hospital.] (BRAV. AIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 


FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrboa, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. — 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anwmia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., RB. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





yr 





SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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UILDINGS on the ALBERT 

EMBANKMENT.—See the BUILDER for Views 
of Messrs. Doulion’s New Factory; and the New 
Synagogue, Paris—The Discovery of Paul's Cross 
—The Cost of Production—The Artisans’ Dwellings 
Question—English Minsters—Zululand and Art— 
Cardiff—From Paris—The New Canal—Cultivation 
of Dramatic Art—Ancient Engineering, &c.—No. 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


1 OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by oe Oilmen, Chem: sts, &c., in 
Botties, 6d, 1s, and 2s ea 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


{A\OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

e Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, _BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QU ININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2a 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious —- without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa@ useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Scld in boxes, 6d and Is —_ by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE,é & CO., Led CO., Leeds. 
‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, ng valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in ets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 


housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 











In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosss 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 
pon Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical. 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided a soft ban 
ome worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
aitene is rere an by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
Peter T LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 64. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4a 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 


<@: Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 


braces ; for Children, they are — 5s 6d, 
+8 : 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and ‘218 each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., ~~ eae 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon 
REMARKABLE, VER Y BES SSSASL8, 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOU GH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
eventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Stnasee’ Susctewne pebetiing. om in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemiata, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF GERMANY. 
fessor von Schulte, Bonn. 

Cueap Justice. By Henry Crompton. 

AN AMERICAN Divine: Horace Bushnell, D.D. By 
the Rev. G. S. Drew. 

Tue CLAssicAL CONTROVERSY : ITS PRESENT ASPECT. 
By Professor Bain. 

InptAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Williams. Part III. 

Tae PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By 
Francis Peek. 

CONSPIRACI#S IN RusstA. By Karl Blind. II. 

INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING System. By 
Alexander Balfour. 

CONTEMPORARY Lirz AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

CONTEMPORARY Books. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


By Pro- 


By Professor Monier 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1879. No. 596. New Series, CXVI. 
Price 2s 6d. 


Editea by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, aa in the 
University of St. Andrew's 
CONTENTS. 
A Yorksutre TALR. 


MARY ANERLEY: By R. D. 


Blackmore. Chap. 7. A Dane in the Dyke.—8. 
Captain Carroway.— 9%. Robin Cockscroft. — 10. 
Robin Lyth. 


EGYPT AND THE PRE-HOMERIC GREEKS. By A. Lang. 

THE PICTURE OF THE ANNUNCIATION: A SONNET. By 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer. 

Or PartinG Company. By A. K. H. B. 

A GALL'CIAN Nove.tst. By Helen Zimmern. 

Prince Louis NAPOLSON'’sS EXPEDITION TO BOULOGNE, 
AvuGusT, 1840. An Original Narrative. By Count 
Orsi, the Commander of the Expedition. 

FAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPHS IN Verse. By Arthur Hill. 

WEATHER FORECASTING. By J. K. Laughton. 

STupies IN BroGrapay. 

THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

London: | LONGMANS and Co. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1879, price 2s 6d. 
THe COUNTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THe British ARMY. By Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Adye, K.C.B. 
THE FRENCH PLAY IN LONDON. By Matthew Arnold. 
Notes BY THE WAY IN INDIA: THE ze AND THE 





PEopLe.—II. By James Caird, C.B., F.R.S. 
SOUTH AFRICAN Pouicy. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Blachford. 


THe History OF THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By 
W. E. H. Lecky. 

THE “ WaGes Fund.” By W.T Thornton. 

P&RSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 
By Lady Stanley of Alderley. 

AN Ikisa Ionts Fatuus. By Edward D. J. Wilson. 

Mr. WHISTLER'S THEORIES AND MR. WAISTLER'S ART. 
By F. Wedmore. 

THe UNION OF THE LIBERAL Party. By the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers 

THE RESULTS OF THE AFGHAN WAR. By Major-General 
Sir Henry C. Rawlinson. 


C. K&GAN PavL and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
£2, for AUGUST, 1879. No. DOOLXVL Price 
3 


CONTENTS. 
GopFREY's WHITE QueEN. Part I. 
Nores Fhom Cyprvs. 
ReaTa; OR, WHATS IN A NAME? Part V. 
STocK-JOBBING AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
St. Ngor's 1n CORNWALL. 
HALF-HEARTED. 
INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTI 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE ey it, Readers. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EpWARpDsS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swaliows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. toppAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Msp and Illustrations, Lis. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Lieut.-Colonel E. 8S. Bripges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 


Author of “ Fey Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ApaMs, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and high-toned novel, of complete 
originality, power, and force.”"— Messenger. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“Miss Craik’s new novel is clever. Her women 
are all pleasantly fresh and real."—A/shenzum. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 ¥ 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 


“An attractive and genial novel.”"—Messenger. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EArt OF Desart. 3 vols. (Yert week. 





NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. 


XVI. is published this day, price 1s, containing— 


THE WRECK OF THE STRATHMORE. 

HERO-WORSHIP AND ITS DANGERS. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

ANNIE AND HER MASTER. 

A FEUILLETON. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
_ DATA of ETHICS. By 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
Also, Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s. 


R. SPENCER’S ESSAYS ind 
Series), SCIENTIFIO, POLITIC. 
SPECULATIVE. This Third Edition contains = 
additional Essays. Vols. L, I, Third Thousand, 

price 16s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 
R. SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCA- 
LVI. Tio: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





4 toe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 295, is neta THIS DAY. 
ONTENTS, 
THE ENGLISH manana 
Dean HOOK AND BisHoOP SELWYN. 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Count Cavour. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
(#LACIAL EPoCHS AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES, 
. WHY Is ScoTLanp RapicaL? 
. THe Irish University Brut. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PEKMP PSHE 





Just published. 


tte GOVERNMENT and 
FINANCES of INDIA. A Letter to the Right 
, par JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By JoHN DacosTa. 


e 6d. 
aes Ww. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d, Third Edition. 


N the POPULAR NAMES of 
BRITISH PLANTS: an Exposition of the 
Origin and Meaning of the Names of our Indigenous 
and most-comm re Species. By BR. O. A. 
Prior, M.D., F.LS., 
London: F. Soneaen. 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 


tise om the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.O.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 
Lendon: OC. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Just published, Vol. VL, New Testament, IL., cloth 
HE BIBLE for YOUNG PROPLE. 
By Drs. OORT and HooYKAAs, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. A. KUENEN. Translated from the Dutch 
with the sanction and assistance of the Authors, by 
Puitie H. WicksTgAD, M.A. Vol. VI., The Nar- 
ratives of the New Testament, II. With Map. The 
Complete Work in 6 vols., 81s. 

*,* Purchasers of the early volumes are requested 
to complete their sets without loss of time, as few 
copies remain of some of the volumes. 

ILLIAMS and NoRGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, , Edinburgh. 


Just oT (Be, crown 8vo, cloth 
RIGHT (Rev. J.)—The GROUNDS 
and PRINCIPLES of RELIGION. By Rev. 
JoHN Waricat, B.A. 
WILLIAMS aud NorGAte, London and Edinburgh ; 
and JOHNSON and Rawson, Manchester. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, all Sizes, 
from 14d each. Our much praised system of 
sending packets post free to choose from has given 
the greatest satisfaction to our patrons. We wish 
toimpress upon them that there is no obligation to 
even a pennyworth. We ask them only to 
write for an inspection or selection packet, or for our 
jogues, containing press notices and 
Lilustrations to Shakespeare's ave on and Scott's 
Poems, Classic Figures, and Stat the Paris 
Universal —y—y- bundreds of i. 4 | Cele- 
brities, liv’ ead, as carte scraps, at 1s 6d for 
thirteen. i of the Great Painters and Sculptors, 
Views. Sacred and Secular Photos in great variety. 
Catalogues free. 
Note the Address — Tus CONTINENTAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 52 Branswick Street, 
Sheffield. 
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HE ANGLO-FRENCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited ) Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, whereby 

the liability of members is limited to the amount of their Shares. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 33,000 Shares have been already 
subscribed at par, and the remaining 67,000 Shares are now offered for sub- 
scription at £1 Premium, payable as follows :— 

£1 on Application. 

£2 on Allotment. 


£3—Being £1 per Share Premium, and £2 per Share in resp3ct of Capital. 
The Balance over £2 per Share is not intended to be called up. 


DIRECTORS. 
IN ENGLAND. 
Honourable Erelyn Ashley, M.P. (Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company). 
Charles Eley, Esq. (Eley Brothers, Limited). 
James Staats Forbes Esq. (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company). 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. M.P. (‘reat Eastern Railway Compiny). 
Allan Morrison, Esq (Fore Street Warehouse Company). 
Lord Norreys (Ang!o-Universal Bank). 
Arthur Jobn Otway, Erq., M.P. (Submarine Telegraph Company). 
Sir Philip Rose, Bart. (London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company). 
Honourable Edward G. Stra‘t (Springfield, Chelmsf rd). 
John Staniforth, Esq (Anglo-Universal Bank). 
IN FRANCE. 
Vicomte de Champeaux-Ver neuil, Paris. 
Comte de Circourt, ancien Co nseiller d' Etat. 
M. Antoine Conte, Propriétaire, Paris. 
M. O. Depeyre, ancien Mi nistre, Parise. 
M. Leopold de Gaillard, ancien Conseiller d'Etat. 
=>. es Banquier, Paris, Vice-President of the Anglo-Universal Bank, 
mited. 
Baron Jorant, ancien Procureur-Général, Paris. 
M. Lavedan, ancien Préfet, Directeur du Correspondant, Paris. 
M. P. Amédée Pichot, Directeur de la Revue Britannique. 
M. Leon Riant, ancien Directeur-Général des Postes, Vice-Président le la 
Société de l'Union Générale. 
M. Richard Vacheron, Membre du Conseil-Général du Rhone, Administrateur 
de ja Société de Union Générale. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS. 
LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANE, 5 | SOCIETE DE L'UNION GENERALE 
Princes Street, London. E.C. | (Paris). 
Soricirors—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS. CRISP. and CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
Avp1TORS—Messre. QUILTER, BALL, and CO., 5 Moorgate Street, London. E.C. 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—Mr. J. D. KENNEDY. 
The Subecription is open at the Temporary Offices— 
LONDON: PaRIs: 
31 LOMBARD STREET, E.C,, 49 RUE TAITBOUT; 
And will be closed on Thursdsy, the 7th August, 1879. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been furmed for carrying on the business of Fire Insurance 
in England and France—in both of which countries the principles of Fire lasurance 
are well understood and appreciated—with power to open branches in other 
places, and (witht e sanction of a Special Resolution of the Shareholders, but not 
otherwise) to extend the business to Life, Marine, and Accidents Assurance, or 
either of them. 

This Company will have the support and influence of several important institu- 
tions in France having Agencies throughout the country. 

Having regard to the large and growing increase in the value of buildings and 
insurable pruperty of all kinds in recent years, it is believed that there is a good 
opening for a Company commencing with the prestige and advantages which 
this Company will possess. 

Independently of large and influential tions, both in Esgland and France, 
this Compeny will have the advantage, rarely possessed by a new Company, of 
being able to offer Assurers, from the first, the security of a substantial Reserve 
Fund, in addition to a large amount of paid-up and uncalled Capital. 

It will not be necessary, and it is not intended, that this Company should rely 
for its success on any novel or experi thod of busi but at the same 
time it will, in every way, consistent with safety, seek to popularise and extend 
the principles of Fire Insurance. 

Regarded as an Investment, it is difficult to conceive anything safer than the 
Shares of a well-conducted Fire Insurance Company. The business of such 
Compsnies rests upon the most perfect data, with the advantage of the largest 
practical experience. 

The best evidence of the value of such Shares as an investment is shown by the 
following Tables of the present market price of the Shares of some of the Fire 
— Companies in England and France, as compared with the amount paid 
up on them :— 











In ENGLAND. 
Name of Paid up per Last Year’s Present Market 
Company. Share. Dividend. price, ber — 
8 


£s 4d. q 
County... .. 10 0 6 oe oo 5% and bonus of £7108 ... 101 0 0 
(Recently increased 

to £80 out of accu- 

mulated profits.) 

Imperial Pe ak ooo «=. oves MH por Share... .- ws 165 0 0 
(Increased to £25 
out of profits.) 


Law Fire oo 310 @ a a) a a ee ee) i 
Norwich Union 30 0 0 oe eve ©=£25 per Share ove -. 445 0 0 
Phoenix... ... Notpublished... ... £21 per Share on  « oe 6 6 
Sun ove +» Not published... +» £9} per Share and bonus... 455 0 0 
(ln addition to which there are a t number of bighly successful Fire and 


Life Offices combined which do not keep their profits distinct.) 


IN FRANCE. 
Name of Paid up, per Last Year’s Present Market 
Company. Share. Dividends. price, per Share. 
Soleil ooo ose oxo. TED TDs ne oe 307°50 ... ee 6,975 fre. 
Phénix coe 1,000 9p ace we 350°00 ... ows 8.350 ,, 


La Providence ,., oo 69250, ove es 400°00 ... oe 8400 , 
La France ... o- “a ae i. ae we 40000... «- 8,600 ,, 
L'Union _... ove «te « « «» 700°00 ... eve 16,500 ,, 
L'Urbaine ... om io Ce » = eve 800°00 ... eee 16,500 ,, 
Assurances Générales ... 1,000 4 «+ eve 1,600°00 ... ove 35,500 ,, 
Nationale ... a »» 50 fre. de rente ... 1,018°50 ... ose S85 oe 

The Chief Office of the Company will be in London, and a Committee of the 
Board, with full powers, will be established in Paris. The Company is formed 
under English law, and its nationality, therefore, will be English. 

33,000 Shares have already been subscribed for at par by the Subscribers to the 
Memorandum of Association, and 67,000 Shares (the balance of the Capital) are 
now offered to the Public for subscription, at £1 per Share premium. 

Out of the procee is of the premium, £50,000 will be appropriated to a Reserve 
Fund, and the balance of the premium will be paid to the Promoters who, in con- 
sideration thereof, undertake all expenses of every kind, both im England and 
France, up to the date of allotment, and to bear the risk of the expenses in the 

event of no allotment. 

The only agreement entered into is one for giving effect to this arrangement. 
dated 25th Jaly. 1879, and made between ALFRED CHATARD, on behalf of himself 
and others of the one part, and the Company of the other part. 

The Company will thus commence business with its Capital intact, and a sub- 
stantial Reserve Fund. 

If no allotment be mde, all amounts paid on application wil] be returned in full. 

The above-mentioned Agreement, dated 25th July, 1879, together with the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be inspected at ces of the 
Solicitors, or at the Tem porery Offices of the Company in London and Paris. 

Prospectuses and Furms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Com- 

Ae “an, or of Mr. W. CUTHBLRT QUILTER, No. 8a Tokenhouse Yard, 

ndon, E.U. 

31 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 30th July, 1879. 


New and Cheaper I!lustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volum-s, 3s 6d each. 

Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8yo, 33 64. 


With 121 [!ustrations by the AcTHOR, Mrs. BUTLER (Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON), 
GeoxGe DU Maurier, JOHN COLLIER, H. Furniss, G. G. KILBURNE, M. Fitz- 
GERALD, and J. P. ATKINSON. 


BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains the 
Second Part of a New Story entitle?, WHITE WINGS: a Yachting 
Romance. By William Black, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,’” 
“ Madcap Violet,” Sc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilliag), No. 236. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MerSAc. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 18. In which M. de- 
Saint-Luc hears of Something to his Advantage.—19. Jeanne Quarrels with 
Fanochette, and Léon sings ths “ Marsei'laise.” 

INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE Bopy. 

THE CouNTsEss’s Rusy. In Two Parte.—Part I. 

LEAVES FROM THK LAURELS OF MOLI£RE. 

Justice TO WILLIAM. 

ENGLAND AND AVA. 

ART AND Democracy. 

Wuitge WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 5. A 
Brave Career.—6. Our New Guests.—7. Northwards. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In post 8vo, price ls. boards. 


IFE THOUGHTS, and othr POEMS. 
W. M. BromsBy. 


By 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Hobart Towo: WALCH and Sons. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH 

reconsidered in Three Letters to a Friend, by a SEPTUAGENARIAN. Third 
Edition, wish an Introduction. By James Boorg, C.B. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


i ison ART JOURNAL, for AUGUST (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following: — 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The TIFF. After P. Kérle. 
2. ODIN. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
3. The BIRD-TRAP. Etched by K. Grob. 
LITsRARY CONTENTS. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers | Manuficture of Bronzes and Porcelainin 
and Miss Rogers. Chap. 8. Illustrated. apan. 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Exhibition of Works in Black and 
The French Salon. White. 
American Painters. Illustrated. The Nationa! Portrait Gallery. 
Art among the Ballad-Mongers. Illus-| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
trated. views, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition.—Part XVII. 
London: Viatve and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 











| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, " 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


eo RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glase, £3 3s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunoting Cases, £3 10s. 


: Setinateeatias AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
q for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
7 eo - AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
: in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


5 gett W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to: 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


HEAL AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bed 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be bad by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Dffice, 









































1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 
OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


Account of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unre- 
vealed Secret Treaty of May 31st,1878. By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the 
Foreign Office. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE: 


being a Short Account of Eight Months’ Service with the Frontier Light 
Horse. By T. E. Fenn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The Atheneum says:—“ Mr. Fenn deserves to be thanked for his simple. yet 
instructive narrative of personal experiences.” : 
The Graphic says:—“ The rattling journal of a young English volunteer...... 
May be commended alike to those who would do likewise, and to the lamer souls 
who prefer repose at home, not only for many a useful hint and vivid sketch of 
camp life in the Veldt, but for its rough-and-ready but sagacious comments.” 
The Spectator says :—* This is a young volunteer's diary of nize months spent 
at the seat of war in South Africa, in active service as a lieutenant of the ‘ Frontier 
Light Horse.’ It is a perfectly simple and fairly animated account of what Mr. 
Fenn himself saw and did,and con-equently is not dull; and it will be interesting 
to those who can recall the scenes and incidents described, and may be useful to 
young men who, from duty or inclination, are going out to similar scenes and 
experiences.” 
The Globe says :—** His book throughout makes very good reading, being full of 
exc'ting adventures, and containing not a few practical hints on the subject of 
South-African warfare.” 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Large post 8vo, with I!lustratione, 12s. 

The Scotsma. says :—“ As an indictment of the late Khedive, and as an exposure 
of the monstrous system of extravagance, dishonesty, and misrule, which finally 
brought about his downfall, the work deserves attention. The writer seems to 
possess sources of information not generally accessible, and he has made effective 


use of them.” 
TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew 
SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. 


BICKERSTAFFE Drew. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The VIKING. ByM.R. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Scotsman.—" Altogether, ‘ The Viking’ is both a wholesome and a very readable 
ook.” 


The LAST of the KERDRECS. By William 


MrintuRN, Author of “ Travels West.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A GREAT LADY. From the German of 


DEWALL. Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Crown 





WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Each in Three Volumes. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 
MARRYAT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic, .nd altogether the best work of 
fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written."—Scotsman, 

“A really charming story, full of delicate pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to 
read, and pleasant to remember."—John Bull. 

“ A Broken Blossom’ is a pleasantly told tale, and will doubtless find accept- 
ance with many.’’—Morning Post. 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


By LAURENCE Brooke. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“Mr. Brooke bas put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, 
and he already possesses the not too common gift of an easy and cultivated 
literary style. Altogether the book is intrinsically good, and is full of promise for 
the future."—Scotsman. 

NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “MEG,” “The 
CURATE'S DISCIPLINE,” “ WOMAN'S WRONG,” &c. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ** Meg,” ‘‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘‘ Woman's Wrong,” &c. 3 vols., 
8 6d 


1 5 
“* How He Won Her’ is certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever 
written.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. ; 
“A story which it does one good to read, wholesome in tone, vigorous in style, 
interesting in subject, worthy in sentiment, human in scope, excellent in purpose.” 
—ZJillustrated London News. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Leet BENEDICT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Tt is undoubtedly a clever book, of which the literary workmanship is more 
than creditable, and the interest is sustained and intensified to the close.”"— 


Scotsman. 
CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb 


APPLETON, Author of ‘‘ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
‘* There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy any reasonable 
lover of excitement.”— Scotsman, 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By Edith 


OWEN BourRNE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ There is a good deal of merit in‘ Philip Lyndon's Troubles’...... creditable and 
promising.”—Scotsman. 


‘TIGER-LILY. By L. Mervyn. 


price 21s. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C.J. Newby. 3 vols., 


price 31s 6d. 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


NEW BOOKS. 


& CO’S 





Now ready, 2 vols. Syo, with Two Portraits, 25s. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


By the late Professor W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
With Introduction by F. POuuock. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


“The book itself is excsedingly amusing ..... Even where the incidents 
related are not funny, which is seldom, the style bas a rattle and glitter 


which keep the attention perpetually on the alert."—Pull Mall Gurette. 


“ Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his post as editor.” 
—Athenzum. 


“The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exsrcised in 
the business of editiug."—Glove. 


“ Mr. Dickens's interesting work, which should be read by all students of the 
Stage."—Saturday Review. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“It is an able and attractive piece of work...... In these days of loose 
writing, the value of work like this, equally remarkable for certainty of touch 
and justness of apprehension, is considerable."—Pul! Mal! Gazette. 

“A book which no novel-reader will be well advised if he passes over.” — 
Examiner. 

“Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the day; his books make 
us think; his stories are not only attractive in themssives, but they interest 
by their literary excellence." —Manchester Examiner. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. 


Potrer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Louisa 


[Yow ready. 


LOCH ETIVE, and the SONS of UISNACH. 


With Lllustrations, 8vo, lis. [Now ready. 


DARWINISM, and other ESSAYS. By John 


Fiske, M.A., LU.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Now ready. 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 


J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.B.S , &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen's 


College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (Now ready. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S PUBLIC 


ADDRESS#S. Edited by J. E. THOROLD RoGsrs. 8vo, lis. (Now ready. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
CICERO PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, with Notes, 


&c., after Halm, by Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. Feap. 8v0, 3s. 
[Yow ready. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BURKE. By John Morley. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(Now ready: 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. Crown 8vo,. 


SPENSER. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
’ *,* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 238, for AUGUST, price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. History AND Poritics. By Professor Seeley. 
2. A DousTinG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 32-34. 
3. A STaTe DINNER IN ANDORRA. By P. W. Stuart Menteath. 
4. Tag PorTRAIT GALLERY OF LAMBETH PALACe. By Rev. J. Cave-Browne. 
5. A New VOCATION FOR WOMEN. By J. Chesney. 
6. VENETIAN SONNETS. By Professor Blackie. 
7. ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Mary Laing Meason. 
8. THE OLDEST ART IN THE WORLD. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
9. OF BOUNDARIES IN GENBRAL. By the late Professor Clifford. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S LIST. 


Small crown = pp. xvi.-244, Seateagety bound in 

loth, 78 6d; or sewed, 6s. 

The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great 
Renunciation (Mahabbinishkramana). Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told in Verse by an 
Indian Buddhist), By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 
F.B.G.S., C.S.L 


ING. E 422, cloth, 10s 6d. 

The COMIN y Alexander 
CALDER, Officer of the Order y, the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of * The Man of the Future.” 


Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-190, cloth, 7s 6d. ° 
The STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY; its 
Object, Scope, and Method. By Gzor¢s HENRY 
LEWES. 
This Work forms the First Part of the Third Series 
of the Author's “ Problems of Life and Mind.” 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
HINDU MYTHOLOGY and RELIGION. GEO- 
GRAPHY, HISTORY, and LITERATURE. By 
JouN Dowson, M.B.A.S., late Professor of Hin- 
dustani, Staff College. 

Vol. IIL, the Verb, demy 8vo, pp. 228, cloth. 16s. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. To 
wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. Fy JOHN BEAMES, Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Copies of Vols. I. and III. can still be had, 16s each. 


Post 8vo, pp. x.-390, cloth, 5s. 
The LETTERS of the YOUNGER 
PLINY. Literally Translated by J. D. LEwis, 
MA., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


2 vols. post Svo, pp. 408 and 402, cloth, 21s. 
TAL RELIGIONS, and_ their 
Relation to Universal Religion: INDIA. By 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ISSUED by the TRUSTEES of the JACOB 
ABRAHAM FRANKLIN TRUST-FUND. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth, 3s. 
RELIGION, ATURAL and RE- 

D. ." Series of Progressive Lessons for 
Jewih Youths. By N.S. Josepu. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. isk cists 10s 6d. 
The COLOUR-SENSE, its Origin and 
Development: an — 4 Comparative Psy- 
chology. By GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of 
“ Physiological Zsthetics." 
Forming Vol. X. of the English and Foreign Philo- 
sophica] Library. 


Post 8vo, iy cloth, 10s 6d. - 

The PHILOSOP. of MUSIC. Being 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at 

the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February 

and March, 1877. By WILLIAM POLE, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh; one of the Examiners in Music 

to the University of London. 
Forming Vol. xi. of the “ English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library.” 


ANAL YS 192, cloth, 5s. 2 

WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN and ERNgSsT THROPHRON 
CHAPMAN. Fifth Edition. By J. ALFRED WANE- 
LYN, M.R.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics 
at St. George's Hospital, &c. 


*,* This Edition contains an account of the “ Moist 


Combustion Process.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii.-429, lviii.-416, cloth, 21s, 


ARTISTS of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY, and their WORKS : a Handbook 


ig Two dand Fifty Biographical 
Sketches. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and 
LAURENCE HoTrTon, 





viii.-120, 3 of 2s 6d, 


wn 8vo, p 
FACTS and FALLACIES of MODERN 


PROTECTION. By BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, 


Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vol. I., demy 8vo, pp. xii.-90, cloth, 12s. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING 
TELEGRAPH LINES, and the Technical Ar- 
rangements of Offices. Originally written on 
bebalf of the Government of India, under the 
orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in 
India. By LovrisScHWENDLER. Second Edition, 
authorised by H.M.’s Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 


Post 8vo, pp. vi.-192, cloth, 5s 6d. 
GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON 
TONGUE. From the Danish of ERasMus RASK. 

By BENJAMIN THORPE. — Edition, Corrected 
and Improved, with Plates 


2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By 
Percy Gree, Author of “ Interleaves.” 
“It is full of thought, and of thought which goes 
to the very kernel of most of the questions discussed. 
Of intellectual power there is enough and to 


spare. “= Spectator. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate HMI. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


The New Edition for August of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR contains the Names of 
more than Eight Hundred Recent Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and General Literature. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Books of more than usual interest as 


they appear. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains :—The Life of the Prince Consort, 
Vol. 3—Fanny Kemble’s Recollections of a Girlhood—Life and Times of Stein, by Professor 
Seeley—Life of Charles Kingsley, best edition—Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles, 
best edition—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage of the ‘ Sunbeam’—Mazleod of Dare, by William Black— 
Paul Faber, Surgeon, by Dr. McDonald—Black but Comely, by Captain Whyte-Melville— 
Kaye’s History of the Afghan War; and more than Three Thousand other Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and 
is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 





All the Books in circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be ob- 
tained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Dr. Lanxestsr, F.R.S., says :— 
aad | —— pleasure in ay 
mending it, espec: or 

Children.”’ ° 


FOOD |“: Lcotsider it eminently ated | FOOD 
for the purpose.” 
FOR 
Recommended yp A aad Faculty gener- 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


FOR 











INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION: 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 
work on “ The Hygiene of the Skin " (published Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of ceses, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in 
giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


F have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion not onl 
attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILB BbR RY FOX, but 
vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually has the process of purification been carried 
out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S FISHER’S 








CUTLERY. GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
OXFORD ST., MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
w. .C., LONDON. FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New ~ — registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAG 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





CATALOGUES me, 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ESSRS. DUNNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.0 
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MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 





HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 








NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, the BLACK 
FOREST, &c. 10s. 

SWITZERLAND, the ALPS, and ITALIAN LAKES. 
10s. 





SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and TYROL. 10s. 





FRANCE, Part I.:—NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and 
the PYRENEES. 7s 6d. 





FRANCE, Part II.:—CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, and 
EASTERN FRANCE. 7s 6d. 

PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 3s 6d. 

ALGERIA and TUNIS. 10s. 





NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. 





CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 








ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. 10s. 





SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 





SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. 20s. 

















PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 
RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s. 
DENMARK. 6s. 

NORWAY. 9s. 

SWEDEN. 6s. 





SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s. 





BOMBAY. 12s. 
MADRAS. 15s. 





EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 





TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. 15s. 





GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. 15s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 103 6. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended. "—Lancet. 

“ Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, and readable siyle."— World. 

“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance.”"—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





JI. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


London, W. 








DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








NEW BOOKS, 


SALMON AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Being an Account of the Successful Introduction of 
Salmon and Trout into Australian Waters, 


By Sir SAMUEL WILSON, F.R.GS., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Frontispiece, 6s. 





THE UNITED STATES UNMASKED. 


of 
terial 


A Search into the Causes of the Rise and 
these States, andan Exposure of their Present 
and Moral Con tition. 


By G@. MANIGAULT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a 6d. 





SCIENCE TEACHINGS IN: LIVING 
NATURE. 


Being a Popular Introduction to the Study of Physio- 
logical Chemistry and Sanitary Science. 


By WILLIAM H. WATSON, F.C.S., F.M.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, 
and JETHOU. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORN WALL. NORFOLK. 
DERBYSHIRE. SURREY. 

DEVON, North. . | SUSSEX. 

DEVON, South. | YORKSHIRE, North and 
ENGLISH LAKES. | East Riding:. 

KENT. | YORKSHIRE, West 
LONDON, Round About. | Riding. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Second Edition, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Six Maps, 5s. 
Also a Smaller Guide to the Isle of Wight. 
Maps. Paper, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 
By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s, Is 64. 
NORTH WALES. 6s 64, 3s 6d, 28 64. 
ISLE of MAN. 5s, 2s 6d, 2s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 3s, 2s. 


With Two 





AUSTRALASIA 


(Stanford's Compendiam of Geography and Travel.) 

Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und [bre Viiker.” 

Edited and Extended by A. R. Watuacs, F.R.G.S,, 

Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” “Geographical 

Distribution of Animals,” &c. With Ethoologica) 

Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, with 
20 Maps and 56 Lilustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


“The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain 
full and recent information on all parts of his vast 
subject must have been extraordinary, and the result 
is nearly all that could be desired. We doubtif in 
any one work so much trustworthy ioformation is ob- 
tainable on a part of the world always interesting, and 
about which knowledge generally is defective and 
most inaccurate. "—Times. 





MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the auspices 

of the Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S. ; 

J. K. Laverton, F.8.G.S.; R. Stracnan; Rev. W. 

CLEMENT Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; and R. 

H. Scott, M.A., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
4s 6d. 


“A considerable amount of useful information will 
be found in these lectures, which were delivered by 
men who have secured some reputation as acute ob- 
servers of meteorological phenomena. Hence this 
litue book will prove of value to thoss who are about 
to commence observing the changes of the atmo- 
sphere." —A thenum. 

“ The work is one of extreme value to the meteoro- 
logical student.”— Graphic. 


LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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WILLI 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


AM 5. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 








HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE. fer, 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- | 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, | 
when strongly silver-plated, cannot be distinguished | 
from ‘silver. b edhnon ordinary usage, this, 
quality will wear twenty years 
A small, useful Ser, guaranteed of tirst quality for | 
durability and fiffish; as follows :— 
Fiddle; Bead | King's 
lor Old| or | or | 


| Silver. | Thre’ ne Shell. | 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. | 





lee 
a 
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12 Table Forks .......s000 
12 Table Spoons..... ° 
12 Dessert Forks ..... ssonsverseees] 
12 Dessert — ovevereseeseces! 
" Tea S vo 


~~ 
WOW DMM WOARoOwRMONIOO® 
ror) 
— 
RD CO RO OO WD ON 


~ 
~ 
— 


WwW hODMOD OH HS 


6 Egg ome, ait ‘bowls coal 
2 Sauce —__ 
1 Gravy Spoon,,.....ccccsseereeres 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bows oose 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ...... 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....... 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers ......... 
1 Butter Knife .......secreereeseee 
1 Soup Ladie...... 
SE NE cvceosccsssteessonedl 


Tot eovceee 19 311 19 613 0 6 
A SECON! o QUALITY ‘of riddle. Pattern Table 
Spoons ond Forks, 238 per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 


Spoons, 1 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 
SAMPLES at above rates, POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


Knives. Forks. 


PRDSSOSSOS9900| |! 


D 
[=] 
_ 


~ 
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0} il 





SOmamooosoossoo!s 
COwMmowMoOomMOSSOSMI 

















| air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and 




























Brst ELECTRO PLATE. Pr Doz. Pr Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles,  o- Blades... 7 58 ... £1 198, 
Do., do. —_ Chased Blades...,........ 368... 2 88. | 
Silvered 0., do. 30s... 214s. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s; 12 knives and 
forks, lds. . 
PUSH CARVERS, in C8808 ........0000000e02 £0160to £4 4s 
TEA AND Corres Sets, four pieces 3150,, 21 Os 
DIsH COVERS, set Of TOUT ....s0cc000008 7 00,, 21 Os 
Cornrr Disngs, set of four. 7 26,, 18 18s. 
BISCUIT BOXES ..ssossseeeees- » 106,, 510s. 
Crvuet FRAMBS ,, 120 ,, 10 10s, 
BR COOLERS ... 56, 3 3s 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ......0sec000e0 +» 6 80, 18 Os 
RET JUGS 170,, 8 Os. 
TOB JUGS, FFOM cecoscseessreeeresssessererres 2 20 
Ice Pais. 70,, 118s. 
LIQUOR FRAMES, 3 bottles... 1100, 8 Os. 
SOUFFLET DISHES. 250, 218s. 
TREAPOTS 150,, 5 5s 
VEGRTABLE Disuegs, 3 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 515s 
WAITERS AND TBA-TRAYS...:00.00000008 1.00, 18 O08 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... “ ot. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs .........++ 3 ie. 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 6 Os. 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 68. 
Silvered Handles, lades, 12 pairs ...... 3 18s. 
ah y Cases for 12 pairs, 98 to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 
UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 














"| PLECES is exhibited. 

















Table Dessert Carv’rs 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | Knives Knives pr. pair 
34-inch Ivory a + sper doz 12 6} 9 6} 6 0 
3f-inch do. - 9 16 6 12 0] 6 6 
3f-inch do. mm, oe ww 18 6113 6/ 6 6 
3g-inch fnedo. do. ...... 4 25 0;19 0; 7 6 
4inch GS. Gi nun 21 016 O| 7 6 
4-inch do. do. ..... . 240418 0| 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ...... 4, $2 0°21 0} 9 O 
4-inch fine do. do. wn. 36 0 26 0/10 6 
4inch finest African .... ” 40 0 32 0/138 6 
4-inch do. African . » {45 0/35 0/14 6) 
4inch 46. . African ” 46 0/35 0/14 0} 
4inch do, African n 51 0/40 0/17 0 | 
4-inch silver ferrules .. ” 40 0/32 0/15 0 
4-inch do. do. ” 50 0/39 0/17 0 
4-inch do. elec plat. blades " 48 0,35 O| — 
Nickel elec-plated handles 
King's, Bead, or Thread 
pattern do. eoseee ” 23 0/19 0] 7 6 
Black — rivet. ‘handies a 76657 0';3 0 
Do., la size in « 9 6| 7 6).3 0 
Do., to nce B.us on 12 6)11 0] 4 6 
White bone _ oo Oo 12 6/10 6] 5 6 
Best bone a 17 6/13 6} 5 0 
CARRIAGE PAID. to any railway station. SAM 


PLES post free. 


WILLIAM “ a 


AILY: ‘swater, Belsize Park, Brom; my oe 
oi Chelsea, averstock Hill Highbur Mera tess 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
ace REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Oraaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. 
HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
£3 88 to £36, 


OG STOVES, 
138 
OAL -ECONOMISING STOVES 


are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; 
all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms @ hot-air chamber; the cold 


in great variet 
to £00, © is 


back through a series of gilis, and haviag become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The stove is in operation in three 
of the Show-rooms. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 3s 9d to £10 2s. 
STEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 


a with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2st to 

"ARBLE FENDERS and TILE 

[ERCED BRASS: FENDERS, 42s to 

IRE-IRON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s 
per pair. 

IRE-TRON STANDS, 8s 6d to 60s 


each. 
IRE-IRONS, from 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 
It embraces foreign and 
English marbles. Prices from £1 10s to £100. 
PEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£1 17s to £20. 


OT PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
ATENT KITCHENERS, £3 178 to 
\ AS COOKIN G ‘STOVES, 10s 6d to 


OT-AIR and HALL STOVES. 
AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 
to £8. 


OT-WATER WORK. 
(+45 ENGINEERING. 


Oo -@ &, S$ CO 0 PB: 
Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New pam of Four Hundred different Designs. 
TRON—Plain black, open ..... ecoscsceee 284010 7a 6d. 
" Enclosed boxes, ornamented 5s 9d to lls 0d. 
” Do., do., highly finished...... 1's 6d to 1003 0d. 
Do., do., cabinet ........... «++ 21s Od to 105s 04. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 
Ebonised, with Shovel and Lining, 


£201 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 








full size 24s Od to 1658 0d. 
fore, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. 
Diawing-Room Clocks ....ccceseecseeee £3 to £30. 
Dining-Room Clocks ... «ee £2108 to £20. 
ay : | to £8, 


Kitchen Clocks 63 6d to £3 10s. 
L A M P Ss. 









Kerosine Oil Table Lamps . 2s 6d to 8s 6d. 
Patent Duplex do - lls 6d to £6 lis. 
we be 5s 0d to £9. 

4a (d to £1, 
Queen's Reading as. oe . 153 Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator - 83 0d to £14, 


PUBE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 2s 10d a 
gallon. Moderator Globes, 3s; do. Ohimueys, 6d 
each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 








K EROSINE, highest quality water-white, inodorous 
and safe. Is 6d per gallon. 





N’S Vans deliver Goods in gael and 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: rough, 
mining » Camberwell, Cla pham, Dalston, Dulwich Hu Hack- 
ney, Herne Hill, "Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, 
Tulse Hill, Walworth. 

JESDAY and 1 FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 





Kensington, aM Kilburn, Pimlico, 
St. John’s W est End (all Parts 

MONDAY, a% D) Da, and ¥ FRIDAY: Fulham, *Ham- 
mersmith, and 


Walham Gree 
MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


Tollington 
WEDNESDAY : Finchley. 


JRBDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 
150 Patterns on Show. 

| tee ad sar ogee hienonmespenceen from 103 6d to 19s 0d. 

ach . from l4s 6d to 236 6d. 

“—_ . from 233 0d to 100s 04. 

Hallf-tester bedsteads . from 343 Od to 97s 6d. 

Do. iron and bra from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches. &c. 

EDDING MANUFACTURED on 

the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 

where the prices are the lowest, to use only such mate- 

rials as will wear satisfactorily. 








on rant brass 








For Bedsteads, wide 3ft. (4ft.6in| 5ft. 
\£ 8. d £ s. a\é s. d. 
Straw Palliasaes ............ 8 0; 12 0] 13 4 
Alva uoder Mattresses... 13 6) 18 6/1 0 6 
Best Cocoa fibre do. 13 9:1 00/120 
Coloured Wool do.| 14 6/1 1 0/1 3 0 
Extra thick do. do 16 61 3 0/1 6 O 
Best Brown Wool do.|1 3 0'1138 6/117 0 
Good White Wool do.| 1 11- 6}2-€-6/2912 0 
Super do. do.'210 0/313 0|/4 1 0 
Strong serviceable Hairdo. 1 9 02 2 0/2 7 6 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 2 0 0/218 0/3 5 0 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo.|3 1 0/412 0/5 4 0 
Extra thick do. do.}315 0/515 0\|6 8 0 
French Wool and Hair do.|/115 0/211 0/2 17 6 
Superior do. do.'2 8 6|312 6|'4 0 0 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | | 
DEE cccscccccesscsncsnococce 2 2 0\217 0\3 3 0 
Super do., Horse-hair do....|3 5 0.4 7 61'415 0 


URNITURE for BEDROOMS.— 
Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 

pe nay Me , Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 

a 
‘URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, 
hairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 

URNITURE for DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 

and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ovcca- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffonniers and Uabi- 
nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Oabinets and 


Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods, 

ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
SPONGE BATHS,......best make... r $ to 28 ‘ 
Sitz GO. +0. ° do, «w- 12 Oto 19 0 
PLUNGE do. coccee do. ww 14 Oto 55 0 
Hie ID ccccse do. «» 16 Oto 25 6 
TRAVELLING do. ...... do. «. 17 Oto 44 0 
Gas Furnace do. ...... do. +» 120 0 to 245 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... 0. 13 6to 2 0 
TorLeT Wars, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 6 to 40 0 


A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Travelling Baths, with 
Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 133 to 48s, 

ISH COVERS.—Best Block-Tin, 

16s 9d to 82s the set; Britannia Metal, Plated 

Handles, 74s 6d to £6 16s the set; Steel Covers, 

very durable, require no Sues, £5 10s the set; 
Electro Silver, £7 to £21 th 


EFRIGER ATORS- ‘or ICE-SAFES. 


P 
1 ft. 10 by 
” ” 
Zn Ia ly 
3 342 
Bo 8 Bas 8 + ccccscegce 5 
Improved Cabinet do., ~ 58 to £17. Freezing ‘Machines, 
id ie. ressing Pots, 88 to 238. Ice Moulds, 68 6d. Ice 


Kc tices REQUISITES, including 


Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for the 
furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 
complete in itself: — 

4. | 2. } 3. | 4. 
£0.4.)/£ 8. 4.'£ 8. d.) £6.d. 
Kitchen Utensila|71110/26 13 4 11 48/4 311 
Brushes and Tur- | | 
nery to suit... 24114) 17 12 bd | 900394 
—————? ! 
Total per Sot} 9624/41 5 4.29 48,713 8 
‘or detailed Lists, see Ca'alogue. 
ARDEN NECESSARIES, 


JF consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE.WORK, &e. 


and be A 


seereesseree 

















Garden Syringes ...........+..+.+ sseoree 486d to 268. 
Garden Engines .......... see 283 6d to 1268. 
Garden Water Barrows............... 458 0d to 67s. 
Garden Rollers 283 0d to 75s. 
Garden Chairs 730d to 32s. 
Garden Seats. 168.04 to 100s. 





Garden Tools and Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWEBS, 25s to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 53; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s; 
to cut 10 inches, £3 1(s; to cut 12-inches, £4 10s. 
Suitable for a Ludy—To cut 14 inches, £5 10s; to cut 
16 inches, £6108. Suitable for a Geatieman. 


its Suburbs as under :— 

WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
Ho: semen. 
DAY ley, Forest Hill, Norw: 

Actor. 


FRIDAY, Barnes yy Backbeat "Guat Cas' 
Itham, Greenwich, Lee, aay, Wines: 


we ‘im! 
py 


Goods beyond the above-nained places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes a at a small, fixed rate. 








Lonpow: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ Spectator“ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Aug ist 2, 1379. 











